Maryland Show Pony Believed Drugged; Owner Posts $1,000 Reward 
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Maryland-bred Pit Bunny carried her Christiana 
colors to victory in the Delaware Oaks but was 
disqualified and placed second. At Saratoga she 
was runner-up to Shuvee in the Alabama Stakes. 
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5-8 mile training track 
Puett starting gate 
individual turnout paddocks 
experienced personnel 
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MERRYLAND 


... a complete training center 


At Stud: Knightly Manner / Inbalance / Road At Sea / ^'Westorkan 
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farm 


to break and train your yearlings, condition 
older horses, freshen “jaded” runners, 
and take care of “patch-ups” 


A* EDD VI A Kin C A D JUI Inquiries to Michael Wettach or Mrs. Thomas Miller 
IVICKK T LAni/ rAltlYl Hydes, Maryland (301) 592-6226 or 592-6227 
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WINDFIELDS FARM MARYLAND 

INCORPORATED 

STALLION DIVISION 


We were brought uj) firm in the conviction 
that the wise husinessman — the one who is in husi- 
ness to stay—doesn’t cut corners. 

Experience, however, provides an exception; 
perhaps the one to prove the rule. 

We cut corners in fencing our paddocks and 
fields; we round them to lessen the chance of injury 
to mares and foals. 

This might not he the newest innovation in 
the industry, hut it does serve to illustrate that we 
have the best interests of you and your mares at 
heart. 

These are the only corners we cut. Otherwise, 
it’s not good business. 


% 

^ MARYLAND 

INC. 

^STALLION DIVISION 

ROUTE 1. CHESAlPtAKE '^TTY, MARYLANt) 
PHONES: (301) 755-6981. 755-6982 









What is best for the Thoroughbred 


...is best for Woodstock Farm 
...is best for St. Augustine 
. . . is best for Cecil County 
... is best for Maryland 
... is best for the industry. 

Amen. 


r 






OODSTOCK ^fARM 


MRS. RICHARD C. duPONT 




All inquiries to farm manager, Perry Alexander 
CHESAPEAKE CITY, MARYLAND 
(301) 885-5163 or (301) 885-5214 


MARIBEAU made NEARCTIC 

Ribot-Cosmah *Nasrullah-Dentifrice Nearco-'lady Angela 
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HOP To It! 


I 



Bay Colt, 1969 by Hop Hop out of Sharp Needle 


You can't be slow if you want to obtain a "Picture Perfect" foal 
such as I am for next year. 

I'm from Hop Hop's first crop, and if breeding and performance are 
any indication. I'll be a great runner. 

So, HOP to it— 


Now Booking For 1970 

HOP HOP 

Bay horse, 1960, by Chop Chop-*Tularia 
FEE: $500 LIVE FOAL 

SPRING LAKE FARM 

LAUREL, MARYLAND 


Inquiries to: 

Dr. C. I. Warfield, or 

Fred (Tex) Shrader, Form Manager 


(301) 776-6636 
(301) 776-6637 


RASH PRINCE 

b., 1960, Prince .lolm-Prompt Imiiiilse, by Noble Impulse 

Two Stakes Winners From Rash Prince's First Small Crop— 
CAPTAIN ACTION and... 


BERKLEY PRINCE 

-Wins $35,000 Added 
Ohio Derby at 
9 furlongs 


Chart of Michigan Derby 

ninth HACE 1 116 MILES. (Lucky Uncle, August 3, 1963, l,42*s, 4, 126.1 

UD T»»»lfth runninq. MICHIGAN DERBY. *50,000 added. 3-year-oldi. Allowancej Wei,ht 

HP - 38554 ,23 Ib, vvinners of *50,000 in 1969, 3 lb$. »«Wilionar Non-wnnen of ^w.co 

June 7, 196# in 19#S-69 allowed 3 lb*., *20,000 In 1969, 5 lb*.. *12000 tn 1969, 8 lb*., SIO'MO »inet 

November 25 10 lb*., a rKe of *7,500 *inc* October 19 or three race* other than 
maiden, optkinal, *Urler or cUiming at any time 13 lbs. By wbscription of *100 each. 
coflA 4 a Bsti #ntrv tkAx tyin to stort* Closed with 12 nonfiinotions. 

Value to race *54 700. to winner *33,700, second *10.000, third, *6,000. fourth *3,000, fifth *2.000. Mutuel 

pool *197,551. __ ___ 

-j ^x-EqtAWtPPSt V* Vb y«_S tr_FuLJod^y , 

■ wrt7n»i4-Befl<lev Prince 3113 3 4~ 1*^ H l^ >1 1^1 J Giovanni Heis er-Chnstopher 5.OT 

S r'S “ill 1 s Pli 5’-- Is 

Time .23, MV,. l UH. 137%. 1.44%. Track fast 
ID 3-BERKLEY PRINCE '2“ 4“ 3.« 

$2 Mutuel Prices, s-night invader 3” 2*0 

5 -WALKING STICK l » 

Ch c. by Rash Prince-Betrayed, by Tip-Toe. Trainer J. W. Boniface^ Bred by J. E. Clark (Md.). 

IN CATE AT 7.21. OFF AT 7.28 EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME. SUrt good. Won driving. 

BERKLEY PRINCE alternated for the while jma^nmgslighlly^^^^ 

advantage ijKo .''j .ll'TeaderV floT Ihe^ out’half mile, reached the front briefly oi» 

horses on the first turn, joined the leaders jr*'*' . ctick lacked a rally on an even effort, 

parr for PHIL stopped to a walk^ 

Overweight-Walking Stick 1 pound. 


NTNTH w*r;F, 

Tdn 38673 

June 21. 1969 


Thlrtv-f!ft!*r?n®in9*0HI0 OE®RBY*®Ali5a?ces'/S35 OM jJe eirtw 

li third. $2 4?0 t-' fourth, and $1.2F0 tn f»»th. AH nomm»ti'-n and «"1" 

Weight. 124 lbs. Winner* nf *2^000 twice ij 12^ 3 'te. 

)00 in 1968 allowed 4 lb*.; S10D00 in IS'S cr $15 000 in 1968, 8 lbs.; S7,.00 or 


winners of 525 000 in 1969 or *40,000 ...-- 

three races other than optional, starter rr claiming. 12 Ib^ CIcnd with 22 "AV,,„. ^ 

Value of race $77,900. Value to winner $22,4£0; leccnd, $7,£00; third, $4,250; fourth, $2,4.0, fifth, $1,250. 
Mutuel Pool, $108,791 


Index Horte* 


Eo't A Wt PP St Vb % Str Fin Jockeys 


Owners 


38544HP' -Berkley Prince 
38544Del3 -Mr. Clinch 
38815Tdnf -Polar Traffic 
38616Tdn7 -El Diablito 
38615Tdn7 —Ocean Roar 
38640Tdni -English Pub 
38815Tdni -Belmondo 
38e08HPf -Times Movin 


3 124 2 3 32 

b 3 116 9 2 21 
3116 8 8 81 
b3 116 7 5 4h 
3116 1 1 1' 
b3 112 6 6 ■■ 
b3116 
b3116 


32 lh 2* U J Giovanni 

2t 25 If 22 B Phe’ps 

75 64 31 3» E J Knapp 

41141 47 47iSLeleune 
U 31 51 55 A Rini 

81 84 8«> 6h R L West 

4 65 63 74 74 741 B Pu'ido 

5 7 52 54 53 62 8'3 D Weiler 


V Christooher-P S Heisler 

Poo'ar Hill Farm 
J B Buse 
Brunswick Farm 
Leo Miller 
0 C Fcrt 
R B Williams 
J Russo 
Buckeye Stable 


1.20 

4.00 

2.70 
12.10 
10.50 
65.10 

28.70 
13.40 
96.60 


2.40 

3.40 
2.80 


386,5Td„7 -Sih, C.W 3 

. . , „ . 2.BERKLEY PRINCE 4.40 

$2 Mutuel Prices: !mr.^linch 

8-POlAR TRAFFIC 1 

Ch c. by Rash Prince—Betrayed, by Tip-Tce. Trainer. .1. W. Boniface Bred by 9. E. Clark (Md.). 

IN CATE-6:07. OFF AT 6:07 EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME. St’rt oood Won <I'-Wng. 

BERKLEY PRINCE, in tight on the first t rn. took the lead shorty after i«fd*^?he Hnal 

raced Just off the rail, was headed by MR CLINCH near the Pj-ong marker b-t canw again 
sixteenth The 'atter forced the pace from the o* tsi-'e of OCEAN ROAR, raced head and head with the wfPner 
around the t"rn took the advantage in the ear'y stretch but vvas unab'e to resist the winner s c osing bid. 
POLAR TRAFFIC, al'owed to setfe in stride, gradua'Iy improved his position from ”^*AVan RO^ 
finished well EL D'ABLITO. a forward factor for a ha f mi'e, could not keep up thereafter (JCEAN ROAR 
broke sharp'/ set the pace for a half mi’e, t''en stopped sudden'y. '?^p^^|5o\/?N*MceVvv^thi^^ 

BELMONDO had no apparent mishaps, but failed to menace at ^"7 within striking 

distance for a half mile, gave way bad’y in the stretch. KNIGHT'COMMANDER^failed^throughout^^^^^_^^^^ 


BERKLEY PRINCE 

—Wins $50,000 Added 
Michigan Derby at 
1 1/16 mile 


1969 BOOK FULL—NOW BOOKING FOR 1970 

Property of Elmendorf and Country Life Farm 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

Bel Air, Moryond 21014 


John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 838-3780 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 838-5070 


















^^^NEmND 

Fall Sale of Yearlings 
September 8-11 

Approximately 1300 Head 

Eight value-packed sessions offering "bargain'^ yearlings from 
the world's greatest Thoroughbred sales company. And, our 
big, new sales pavilion will make your buying even more 
enjoyable. 


KEENELAND SALES, c/o KEENELAND ASSOCIATION, INC., POST OFFICE BOX 1690, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 40501 
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DANCER'S IMAGE FINISHED AHEAD OF 
13 HORSES IN THE 1968 KENTDCKY DERDY 

Collectively, the beaten field has won 43 s”^fc!^^(Aqtrfucf)*”L*^Jeromc, and the 

cagoan Handicap. Amory Lmliana, ond Ohio Derbies. It took 

^atTf horL^to'Lt" Z7X-o7d%dat atll^Zd a guar’ter in May. Dancer’s Image u a lot of 
horse. 


the Preakness. American Derby, Florida 
Derby, Blue Grass Stakes, Flash Stakes. Hibiscus Stakes, 
Travers Stakes. 

FRANCIE*S HAT 

Earned $55,257. Placed in the Blue Grass Stakes and Kentucky 
Derby. 

T. V. COMMERCIAL ^ ^ 

Earned $312,769 to date. Won Arlington-Washington Futurity, 
Bashford Manor Stakes, Lafayette Stakes, Futurity Trial Stakes, 
Breeders’ Futurity. 

KENTUCKY SHERRY 

Earned $82,563. Won Louisiana Derby, Flint Stakes, Freshman 
Derby Trial, Duncan F. Konner Stakes. 

JIG TIME 

Earned $54,307. Won Lamplighter Handicap. 

DON B. 

Earned $225,900 to date. Won Westchester Stakes, Portola Stakes, 
San Mateo Stakes, Bay Meadows Juvenile Championship, CTBA 
Champion Stakes. 


TROUBLE BREWING 

Earned $18,374 to date. 

date. Won California Derby. Gold Hush 

Stakes, Derby Trial. 

TE VEGA rhleacoan Handicap, Hawthorne 

^ro^^TuXVatoa.^ Handicap, Dabe- 

front Handicap. Loyalty Handicap. 

ianTe™fl2°w?n Futurity, Jim Dandy Stakes. 

l:«°nJ'd S”to d.ttc, wmr W “ SUk«, Jerome 

Handicap. Benjamin Franklin Handicap, lyiu 

Stakes. 

VERBATIM lofio Amory L. Haskell Handicap, 

Earned $237,146 to date. Won 1969 Amory ^ 

Bahamas Stakes. Bay Shore Stakes. Gotham Stakes. 

GLEAMING SWORD independence Day Handicap. 

Earned $33,985 to date. Won IWJ 


Dancer’s Image book full in 1969, his first full season, has perce g , 

mares hi Ml NoT’boofcing for 1970. $12.500-liiie foal. Property of a syndicate. 

Standing at: 

GLADE VALLEY FARM 

iYederick, Maryland 
Dr. R. A. Leonard, Mgr. 
Telephone (301) 898j02j^^ 


Inquiries to: 

SYNDICATE MANAGER: PETER FULLER 

808 Commonwealth Ave. 

Boston, Mass. 02215 

Telephone: (617) 232-5800 _ 


















This year put an 
Eastern Fall Yearling 
in your barn. 

Next year you’ll 
have a better racing 
stable. 


EASTERN 

r M I I YEARLING 
F^%liLsALE 1969 

TIMONIUM, MARYLAND, SEPTEMBER 29 & 30 

MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION, INC. 

POST OFFICE BOX 4, TIMONIUM. MARYLAND. AREA CODE 301 252-2l(X) 



FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY, INC. 

P.O BOX 36, 40 ELMONT RD., ElMONT, NEW YORK 11003 AREA CODE 516 328 1800' 





The 

Sporting Calendar 

Maryland Mile Tracks 

F.aurel—October 25 through December 31 (ten 

dark days). 

Maryland Minor Tracks 

limonium—August 9 through September 6. 

Hagerstown—September 8 through Sept. 27. 

Marlboro—September 29 through October 18. 

Out of State Tracks 

Charles Town—July 14 through Sept. 20. 

Saratoga—July 28 through Aug. 23. 

Atlantic City—August 8 through October 15. 

Shamrock at Pocono Downs—Aug. 22 through 
November 15. 

Belmont—Aug. 25 through Oct. 18. 

Shenandoah—Sept. 22 through Nov. 29. 

Garden State—October 18 through November 
18. 

Aqueduct—Oct. 20 through Dec. 6. 

Liberty Bell Park, Philadelphia, Nov. 19 through 
Dec. 20. 

Liberty Bell Park, Philadelphia, Dec. 26 through 
Dec. 31. 

Md. Horse and Pony Auctions 

Maryland Pony Breeders Fall Sale, Sept. 5. 

Eastern Fall Sale. Selected yearlings. Timonium 
Sales Pavilion. Sept. 29-30. 

Maryland Fall Sale. Mixed, all ages. Timonium 
Sales Pavilion. Yearlings, Oct. 31, all others, 
Nov. 3, 4. Entries close Sept. 2. 

Out of State Auctions 

Keeneland Fall yearling sales, Lexington, Kv. 
Sept. 8-12. 

Ocala Fall mixed sale, Ocala. Fla. Oct. 13-15. 

Virginia Thoroughbred Association mixed sale, 
Warrenton, Virginia, Oct. 11. 


Horses of racing age sale, Belmont Park, New 
York. Oct. 27-28. 

Keeneland breeding stock sales, Lexington, Ky. 
Nov. 10-14. 

Horses of racing age sale, Belmont Park, New 
York. Nov. 24-25. 

Jousting 

St. Mary's Church—1:30 PM at the Church in 
Pylesville. Donald Harkins 838-6590 and 
Pete Kahl 457-4479, Chairmen. August 23. 

Labor Day Tournament—12 Noon. To be held 
at Lassahn Field, Belair Road, Perry Hall, 
Md. Mike and Jack Hoeck, Chairmen, 665- 
0709. September 1. 

AJC Club Championship. Time and place to 
be announced. (Possibly Lassahn Field, Perry 
Hall or lOOF Field Glen Arm, Md.) Mike 
Hoeck 665-0709 and Bill Boehmer 592-7021., 
Chairmen. September 14. 

Maryland State Championship Tournament_ 

11 AM. To be held at The Carling Brewery 
Athletic Field. October 4. 

United States National Championship Tourna¬ 
ment—11 AM. Washington D.C. at the 
Washington Monument. October 12. 


Hunt Meetings 

Fair Hill—Saturday, September 6 (1 day). 
Saturday, September 13 (1 day). 

Harness Meetings 

Ocean Downs—July 2 to August 30 (10 dark 
niglus; h 2 nights). 


Foxhound Field Trials 

Maryland State Fox Hunters’ Assn. Fall Field 
Trial and Bench Show, Croom, Md. Tel 
301-627-4205. Oct. 2-5. 


Polo 

Weather permitting: 

Every Friday at 8:00 p.m. through August 29. 
A buffet supper is served prior to the games, 
reservations only. Phone (301) 587-0400. 
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Every Sunday at 4:00 p.m. through October. 

Route 3, Travilah and Glen Roads, Potomac, 
Md. 

For ticket information call (202) 223-4069. 

Trail Rides 

Chesapeake Trail Riding Club 50 and 25-mile 
Competitive Rides. 4-H Clubs Camp, Rocks 
State Park, Harford County, Md. Entry Fee' 
$20. Tel. 301-838-4900. Sept. 6 and 7. 

Gunpowder 25-mile Trail Ride (Harford Co. 
Trail Riders event). Tranquility Manor, 
Stansbury Mill Rd., Monkton, Md. Tel 
592-9437. Oct. 25. 


Horse Show Schedule 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY FAIR HORSE 
SHOW at Gaithersburg, Md. Tel. 301-924- 
4613. August 22, 23. 

Immanuel Summer Horse Show, Bacon Hall, 
Sparks. 771-4680 or 472-2721. Aug. 23. 

Windy Knoll Western Horse Show, Windy 
Knoll Showground. August 24. 

Perry Cabin Open Horse & Pony Show, St. 
Michaels, Md. Aug. 24. 

MARYLAND STATE FAIR BREEDERS 
SHOW at Timonium, Md. Tel. 301-879- 
2174. Aug. 25-Sept. 3. Entries close Aug. 1. 

Hacienda Horse Center AQHA Show, Rt 144 
and Triadelphia Rd., Ellicott City, Md. Tel. 
531-5222. Aug. 30. 

Maryland State Quarter Horse Asso. AQHA 
Show, Variety Horse Center, Columbia, Md. 
Tel. 301-465-3424. Aug. 31. 

QUENTIN RIDING CLUB HORSE SHOW 
at Quentin, Pa. Tel. 717-564-1612 August 
29-Sept. 1. 

Iron Bridge Hunt Junior and Family Show, 
Burtonsville, Sept. 1. 

MILFORD LIONS CLUB HORSE SHOW at 
Milford, Del. 302-422-4829. Sept. 6. 

CAMDEN WYOMING HORSE SHOW at 
Camden-Wyoming, Del. Tel. 302-697-7576. 
Sept. 7. 

Prettyboy Hunt Club Horse Show, 3 miles east 
of Hampstead on Maple Grove Rd. Tel. 848- 
7571. 10 A.M. Sept. 7. 

Anne Arundel County Fair Horse and Pony 
Show. English Show. Annapolis, Md. Tel. 
867-0383. Sept. 13. 


Anne Arundel County Fair Horse Show. 
Western Show. Annapolis, Md. Tel. 867- 
0383. Sept. 14. 

4-H Rawhiders Western Horse Show, Howard 
County Fair Ground. Sept. 14. 

Tranquility Manor First Annual Horse and 
Pony Show, Stansbury Mill Rd., Monkton, 
Md. Tel. 592-9437. Sept. 14. 

STERLING FOREMENS CLUB HORSE 
SHOW at Reedsville, W. Va. Tel. 304-292- 
6391. Sept. 18-21. 

St. Johns Horse and Pony Show, Glyndon,Md. 
Tel. TE-3-0426. Sept. 20. 

Lantern Hollow Horse Show, Travilah, Md Tel 
PO-2-3867 or WI-8-5368. Sept. 21. 

Liberty Lake Western Horse Show, Howard 
County Fair Ground. Sept. 21. 

Taylorsville Hunt Club Horse Show, Rt. 26, 
Taylorsville, Md. Tel. 301-635-2386. Sept. 28^ 

Howard County Hunt Driving and Horse Show, 
Hunt Club grounds, Glenelg, Md. Tel 
762-4541. 9 A.M., Sept. 27. 

Christ Church Horse and Pony Show, Harwood 
Md. Tel. 867-0383. Oct. 4. 

Bryn Mawr School Horse and Pony Show, Mc- 
Donogh School Showgrounds. Tel. 771-4722 
9:30 A.M. Oct. 4. 

Piney Hill Horse Show, Glencoe, Md. Tel 
301-329-6270. Oct. 5. 

League of Maryland Horsemen Horse Show and 
Pageant, Howard County Fair Ground, West 
Friendship, Md. Tel. 542-3631. Oct. 5. 

Green Spring Hunters' Show, Glyndon, Md., 
Oct. 11. 

Vaqueros Western Horse Show, Howard County 
Fair Ground. Oct. 12. 

Stony Forest Fall Show, Little Acorns Stables, 
Aberdeen, Md. Tel. 734-6078. Oct. 12. 

Three-Event Day, including Dressage Com¬ 
petition, Tranquility Manor, Stansbury Mill 
Rd., Monkton, Md. Tel. 592-9437. Oct. 18. 

Patapsco Riders Western Horse Show, Patapsco 
Show Ground. Oct. 19. 

Maryland Western Horse Association Cham¬ 
pion Show, Howard County Fair Ground 
Oct. 26. 

WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL HORSE 
SHOW at Washington. D. C. Tel 202-298- 
■"607. Oct. 27-Nov. 2. 

(Shows in capital letters are members of the 

Maryland Horse Shows Association.) 


July, 1969 
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Dear Mr. Clagett: 

You will recall that you wrote to me earlier 
this year concerning proposed income tax pro¬ 
visions pertaining to farm tax losses, particu¬ 
larly as they affect the horse breeding industry. 

Because of the impact of this legislative pro¬ 
posal on our State of Maryland, I wrote to 
Chairman Wilbur Mills of the House Ways 
and Means Committee protesting that Com¬ 
mittee’s tentative decision in this area, and I 
thought you would be interested in seeing 
Chairman Mills’ response. 

I am also enclosing a copy of the Committee’s 
press release on tentative decisions on general 
tax reform for your information, and invite 
your attention to Page 8. 

Assuring you of my continued interest in this 
matter, and with warmest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 

Samuel N. Friedel, M. C. 

The Hororable Samuel N. Friedel 

House of Representatives 

Dear Sam: 

This is in reply to your letter of June 30, 
1969 , regarding the Committee on Ways and 
Means’ tentative decisions in the area of farm 
tax losses. 

Your letter indicates particular concern with 
what you describe as the Committee's decision 
to treat the horse breeding industry as a farm¬ 
ing operation. I assume you are referring to the 
statement on page 8 of the Committee print 
which states that where the racing of horses is 
combined with the raising of them, the com¬ 
bined operation should be treated as a farming 


Further Replies From Maryland 
Congressmen to MHBA’s Letters 
Protesting Tax Bill Proposals 


operation. This teas considered to be a liberal¬ 
izing provision favorable to breeders in the rac¬ 
ing business since they could set off their farm 
tax losses against racing incorne without having 
such income included in the proposed excess 
deductions account provided by the Committee's 
tentative decisions. 

You also included with your letter a copy of 
a letter received from your constituent, Mr. 
Donald C. Bradley, dated June 10, 1969, 
wherein Mr. Bradley sets forth strenuous objec¬ 
tions to the proposals regarding farm tax losses 
contained in the Culver bill, H.R. 4257, limit¬ 
ing the use of losses from farming operations 
to offset non-farm income. As you will recall, in 
the course of its extensive consideration of the 
farm tax losses problem, the Committee had 
before it two basic reform proposals from the 
executive branch on this subject. The first was 
that contained in the 1968 tax reform studies 
of the Treasury Department in the previous 
administration, which, essentially, would have 
limited to $15,000 the amount of farm tax loss 
that could be deducted in any one year against 
income from sources other than farming. This 
proposal was similar to that contained in the 
Culver bill. 

The other proposal was that presented to the 
Committee on Ways and Means on April 22, 
1969, by spokesmen for the present administra¬ 
tion. This proposal, aynong other things, pro¬ 
vided for additions to an excess deductions 
account for farm losses in excess of $5,000 per 
year. In general, this proposal would not affect 
the current deduction of farm losses but, in ef¬ 
fect, would recapture these losses at ordinary 
income rates to the extent of the excess deduc¬ 
tions account when farm assets, which would 
otherwise produce capital gains, are sold. 

The Committee in essence has tentatively 
adopted the latter proposal, that is, the proposal 
advanced by Under Secretary of the Treasury 
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Walker and Assistant Secretary Cohen in their 
presentation to the Committee on April 22. 

The Committee has also tentatively decided 
to increase the holding period for livestock, in¬ 
cluding horses, to qualify for capital gains treat¬ 
ment from one year to at least one year after 
the livestock reaches two years of age and to 
apply the present depreciation recapture rules 
for personal property to livestock. 

These proposed changes, along ivith any 
others that might be adopted by the Committee 
at the time it takes final action on the proposed 
tax reform bill, shofcld prove helpful in clearing 
out the abuses now present in the farm tax 
losses area while at the same time protecting 
the legitnnate business interests of farmers and 
livestock breeders, including horse breeders. 

We appreciate very much your having pro¬ 
vided us with your views and comments on this 
matter. We shall be pleased to bear your recom¬ 
mendations in mind and shall consider them 
very carefully when the Committee again takes 
up farm tax losses in its executive sessions. You 
may be assured that our desire and objective 
will be to eliminate the abuses in this area 
without detriment to bona fide farmers and 
livestock breeders. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wilbur D. Mills 
Chairman 

Committee on Ways and Means 
Dear Mr. Clagett: 

Thank you for your letter apprising me of 
your views on the Culver/Metcalf bill dealing 
with taxation and farm losses. I am keenly 
aware that the problems surrounding the area 
of taxation have been numerous and compli¬ 
cated, and I am interested in doing everything 
possible to alleviate existing inequities in our 
present tax laws. 

As you know, the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee is still holding its most extensive tax hear¬ 
ings since 1959, including the farm loss prob¬ 
lems in their investigations. The Committee has 
tentatively decided to support the Administra¬ 
tion proposal on this issue, a position some¬ 
what similar to the Culver/Metcalf bill. I will 
be watching carefully the final decision of the 
Committee on this issue, and assure you that I 
will give all of the tax reform proposals careful 
study. I do maintain a strong and active interest 
in the agricultural problems with which the na¬ 


tion is faced these days, and I will take care to 
legislate effectively in light of this concern. 

Your sharing in this general concern is essen¬ 
tial to the nation and to me as I seek best to 
represent the people in my District. You may 
be assured that I will continue to scrutinize all 
of the Committee proposals and keep your 
views closely in mind. 

Sincerely, 

Gilbert Gude, M.C. 

Sen. Tydings’ Viewpoint Challenged 
by Colesville Thoroughbred Breeder 

A high school counselor who has for the past 
ten years invested more than 50 per cent of 
his earnings in the Thoroughbred breeding 
business wrote last month to Senator Joseph 
D. Tydings regarding the senator’s position on 
the Metcalf-Culver bills. 

Herbert J. Lawrence, who lives in Colesville, 
stated to Senator Tydings that "your vote to 
disallow farm losses from horse production in 
excess of $20,000 can only hasten the end of 
an industry." 

Describing himself as a middle income tax¬ 
payer, Mr. Lawrence went on to say: ". . . many 
wealthy persons have spent heavily in the horse 
market. Their expenditures have allowed many 
marginal farms to switch to raising horses and 
have given employment to many that could do 
little else but perhaps increase the welfare rolls. 
. . . please consider horse racing as a business, 
not a tax loophole! A business that is truly in 
the American tradition of capital investment 
with the full expectation of great returns and 
also the realization that the endeavor may bring 
disappointment to the investor." 

Senator Tydings, in an earlier letter to Mr. 
Lawrence, wrote: ". . . The unlimited use of 
tax losses from part-time farms to offset non¬ 
farm income costs the Treasury approximately 
$400 million a year. . . . More importantly, this 
practice places the full-time farmer in the dis¬ 
advantageous position of competing with part- 
time farmers who are not compelled to operate 
at a profit.” 
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/iettezA *Jo ^ke Sditoz 


Dear Sir: 

1 have been a subscriber to your magazine 
for two years. I am 12 and a horselover like 
a few other of your young subscribers are. 
I was wondering if any of the young subscribers 
that collect horse models would be interested 
in showing them in Model Horse Shows. For 
a few years now other children from Canada 
and the United States have held such shows. 
There are small entry fees. Ribbons are often 
given. If anyone is interested please write me 
at the address listed below. 

Yours truly, 

Sharon Anne Thomas 
Native Dancer Model Stables 
5136 Harford Road 
Baltimore, Md. 21214 


Dear Sir: 

Your article in June issue "The Lady Black¬ 
smith” really turned me on. It is further proof 
that the female is not always the weaker sex. 

As a coin collector, I would like to buy two 
of her horse shoes. I have a nephew who deals 
in horse shoe souvenirs, too. 

Just think, only 104 pounds! A truly re¬ 
markable girl. 

Sincerely, 

Ruben Vance 
New Orleans, La. 


Show Off To Nearctic 

Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Show Off, best 
Maryland-bred 2-year-old filly of the 1968 
season, was returned to training last month 
after being bred to Nearctic. 

When the daughter of Olympia-Look Ma by 
Native Dancer captured a $15,000 purse allow¬ 
ance race at New York early this month, 
trainer Mike Freeman did not know whether 
the filly was in foal or not. He is planning to 
have her examined for pregnancy later this 
month. 

Farm Manager Harold H. Ferguson explained 
that Show Off was used as a last minute sub¬ 
stitute when the Sagamore Farm mare sched¬ 
uled to be bred to Nearctic failed to come in 
heat. "Show Off was never really out of train¬ 
ing,” he said. "Even for the few weeks she was 
on the farm she was being galloped.” 

Nearctic stands at Mrs. Richard C. duPont’s 
Woodstock Farm as the property of a syndi¬ 
cate. Sagamore Farm is a shareholder in the 
syndicate. 

In 1968 Show Off won three stakes (Fashion, 
Astoria and Astarita) and earned $96,000. 


Promising Racing Stock 
For Sale 

ch f., 1968, Martins Rullah—Jiggle, by Lochinvar 

(Full sister to Martins Jig who defeated 
Dancer's Image) 

br. f., 1968, Panacean—Fairy Mantle, by Fairymant 
(By the sire of Mister Diz, out of a 
consistently winning race mare) 

br. f., 1967, Portrayer—Fairy Mantle, by Fairymant 
(By the young Portrayer whose get are 
just beginning to race, out of a winner 
of over $32,000) 

ch. f., 1967, Martlet—Jiggle, by Lochinvar 

(Half-sister to Martins Jig, by the 
deceased Martlet, half-brother to Bald 
Eagle, Dead Ahead, One-Eyed King) 

We also have three broodmares we will 
consider selling. 

Inquiries to: 

Roy M. Davis, Rt. 2, Woodbine, Md. 21797 
Phone: (301) 489-4555 
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CONFIDENTIALLY SPEAKING 'nanc, Scyce 



I DON'T CARE THAT YOU WANT TO BE THE FIRST ONE. 
THERE'S NO TRACK ON THE MOON-YET. 














































Lacega Victim of Disabling 
Drug at Margland Pong Show 

est in exhibiting their ponies in Maryland shows. j 

When they first began showing, Mr, and Mrs. Williams d.scovered that then pon.es and chil¬ 
dren lere outclassed. For\ season ot two they wondered what a child had to do to win a ribbon. 

, ,1 , -.u pvnerience Last year the Annapolis family reached the top. 

Improvement came gra iu y to the Maryland Horse Show Association's Large 

Their daughter, Gay, rode their pony, Lacega, lo tnc i laiy 

Pony Hunter championship. 

It was no easy accomplishment. 

Compecition is fierce in the horse show world There .re grown men and women who bn, 
eapeS.e'^^nies. .hen engage .he best available child riders to handle .hem ,n .he show ring. 
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$1,000.00 REWARD 


$1,000.00 REWARD 


The National Detective Agencies, Inc., of Washington, D.C., has on deposit $1,000.00 with 
the RIGGS National Bank of Washington, D.C., and are authorized to pay this as a reward to 
person or persons for information leading to the arrest and conviction of the person or persons 
committing an overt act and rendering the pony known as LACEGA incapable of taking part 
in competition at the Maryland Pony Show. The act committed against the pony took place 
sometime between the hours of 7 P.M. Friday, July 11, 1969, and 9 A.M. Saturday, July 12, 1969, 
in Stall No. 14, Barn 5 in the Timonium Fair Grounds. 

All information should be called in to (202) 347-7272 between 9 A.M. and 5 P.M., Collect. 
All informants will not be required to give their names. Upon calling they will be given code 
names. If information leads to arrest and conviction upon presenting proof or code name through 
lawyer, bank or any designated agent, REWARD will be paid ! ! ! 


INFORMANTS PLEASE CALL (202) 347-7272 


Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Peter Winants 

Although the rewards are picayune compared to horse racing, the desire to win is no less keen. 
A blue ribbon and a silver plate are passionately sought. The wealthy owners compete only for the 
prizes. The professional buyers and sellers of ponies compete so that they can enhance the value of 
their animals. 

No matter the reason, the man and wife who send their own children into this fray soon find 
that they are being opposed in the show ring by a coterie of hard-riding child professionals. 

To perform with distinction in this league is no easy accomplishment. To win a year’s cham¬ 
pionship, some would pay money—much more money than the ribbons and plates are worth. 

So it was that the Williams family experienced a great thrill of accomplishment last November 
when Gay and her gray mare Lacega were awarded year-end championship honors in the Large 
Pony division. 

They had come a long way in the horse show world since that day eight years ago when then 
7-year-old Gay told her father that she would rather have him buy her a pony than send her to camp. 
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Mr. Williams, general public relations super¬ 
visor for the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele¬ 
phone Company of Washington, had during 
those eight years bought his family a small 
farm in Annapolis, built a horse barn, bought 
a horse van and so drastically changed his own 
way of living that he now attends a horse 
show almost every weekend during the spring 
and summer. 

Gay, who had been moulded into a cham¬ 
pionship rider by Mrs. Peggy Skipper Galloway, 
had her thrills compounded by the parallel 
development of her own Lacega (named for 
son Larry, mother Celia and daughter Gay). 
Lacega is a 14.1 crossbred pony which Mr. 
Williams had purchased five years previously 
as a 2-year-old from Mrs. Zeda Zimmerman. 

When the four-day Maryland Pony Show 
opened last month at Timonium, Lacega was 
the State’s point leader in the Large Pony 
division for the 1969 season. 

The Williams family had primed itself for 
this show. In addition to Lacega, they would 
exhibit Gambling Jack and Farnley Go Go 
Girl, the latter to be ridden by Gay’s 10-year- 
old brother, Larry. In addition to the three 
ponies, the Williamses shipped a 2-year-old 
colt named Union Jack along with them on 
their own horse van. Union Jack was not to 
be shown. He was simply going along for the 
education. The development of a show horse 
takes years to accomplish. 

Another passenger on the horse van driven 
from the Williams’ Holly Acres Farm to 
Timonium was a tough looking police dog 
named Holly. Behind the steering wheel was 
Mr. Williams himself—one of Maryland’s 
highest salaried van drivers. 

"If we couldn’t make showing a family 
participation project, we wouldn t be showing, 
explained the telephone company executive. 1 
have no idea what it costs us to show. 1 simply 
rationalize it. 1 say to myself that its rnore fun 
for all of us than owning a boat, and it’s better 
for the kids to have a healthy outlet for their 
competitive energies than hanging out in a 
drug store with a gang that’s looking for 
trouble. 

"Since we do it as a family, my wife and 
I know where the children are and what they’re 
doing. It’s fun for all of us. And it’s wholesome 
fun.” 

Still, Mr. 'Williams knew from experience that 
thievery exists in the world of horses and 


ponies. That was why Holly rode in the van. 
She was the night watchman. 

"We got to Timonium in mid-afternoon on 
Wednesday,” recalls Mr. Williams. "The show 
was to begin on Thursday and run through 
Sunday. We put the ponies in their stalls in 
Barn 5, right next to the parking lot. 

"That night Mrs. Williams and the children 
stayed in the Park Towson Motel. I slept on a 
cot in the van. Holly was tied in front of the 
ponies’ stalls. 

"Thursday was a good day for us. Larry won 
Reserve Small Novice Pony championship with 
Go Go Girl. Gay was sixth in the Maryland 
Hunter Seat. Thursday night 1 moved into the 
Park Towson with the rest of my family. We 
left Holly on guard at the stable. 

"On Friday Lacega won the Handy Hunter 
Class and was fourth in the Working Hunter. 
Gay felt like things were looking good for the 
Saturday and Sunday classes. 

"Friday night 1 checked on the ponies about 
11:30. By midnight I was back at the motel. 
At 6 Saturday morning I was back at Timonium 
to feed. I didn’t notice anything unusual. Lacega 
had her ears perked when I put her feed in, 
and she went to her tub like she had a good 
appetite. 

"Then 1 guess 1 made my big mistake. After 
walking Holly, I decided that instead of tying 
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Above, 15-year-old Gay Williams gives 
some advice to her brother Larry, 10. 


Left, Gay and Lacega display the form 
that earned the mare the Large Hunter 
Pony championship of Maryland in 1968. 


her up again in front of the stalls I’d put her 
on the van. After locking her in, I went back 
to the motel. Our stalls were unprotected. 

"But it was only for about 45 minutes that 
no one was there. I always get Raymond Low- 
man to braid the manes and tails. He got there 
sometime between and 7 and 7:30. 

"He took Lacega from her stall and cross- 
tied her in the aisle so that he could work on 
her tail. That was when he noticed something 
was wrong. Usually she’s full of life. That 
morning she seemed dead. He looked at her eyes 
and saw that they were dilated. He examined 
her for injury and found a lump on the left 
side of her chest with a skin puncture just 
above it. 

"Mrs. Williams and the children talked to 
Raymond before I did. When they found me 
to tell me about it I was up at the other end 
of the fair grounds helping to clean up after 
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Tests for 
Drugs 
Taken at 
Devon 

The Association resumed their 
Spot Testing Program at the 
Devon Horse Show on Monday, 
May 26th and will continue to 
conduct tests throughout the 
country. 

It was agreed by the Board of 
Directors, that when Spot Tests 
are to be made, notice will be 
sent to the show so that it can be 
publicly announced. 

Classes in which the tests are 
made are selected at random as 
well as the horses that are to be 
tested in each class. The Associ* 
ation office, when selecting these 
classes, has no idea as to who is 
exhibiting and certainly does not 
know what horses will win a par¬ 
ticular ribbon. 

The Association is not out to 
catch anyone, but will make every 
effort to stop the practice of us¬ 
ing sedatives and stimulants on 
show horses. 


Announcement at left, reprinted from 'Horse 
Show,' official publication of the American 
Horse Shows Association, points up official 
concern over misuse of drugs on show horses. 


the dance the children had had the previous 
night. 

"My wife was crying. I answered her with 
a lot of disbelief. Sometimes things get exag¬ 
gerated. I told her to settle down and I’d be 
right there to look at the pony. 

"When I saw Lacega, I couldn't believe it 
was her. I took my hand and made a swipe at 
her eyes. She didn't even blink. I dropped the 
shank, and she stood motionless. I had to shove 
her to make her move. She would have stood 
in one spot for the rest of the day. 

"Raymond showed me the swelling on her 
chest. Then the puncture mark above it. I 
couldn’t believe it was true. I still have trouble 
believing it.” 

Mr. Williams summoned the show’s stewards 
who summoned the show’s veterinarian. 

The veterinarian, Dr. Edward Martin, exam¬ 
ined Lacega and pronounced her healthy. He 
took a blood sample and efforts were made to 
catch her urine. 

"But we missed getting the urine specimen,” 
said Mr. Williams. "Mark it down to inexperi¬ 
ence, disorganization and a state of shock. 

On Dr. Martin’s recommendation, Lacega 
was ridden around the fair grounds by Gay. 
"It was all I could do to get her to move, 
said the young horsewoman. 

After several hours of unavailing effort, the 
Williams family realized that there was no 
alternative about Saturday s show classes. Lacega 
had to be scratched. 

"It wasn’t until 10:30 that tiight that we 
knew she was definitely out of it, ^id Mr. 
Williams. "By that time she was raising Cain 
in her stall, just like she normally does.” 

Dr. Martin looked at Lacega Sunday morning 
and said there was no reason why she shouldn’t 
be shown that day. 

Gay was delighted—almost overjoyed. 

So on the final day of the Maryland Pony 
Show Lacega went back into the show ring 
and won the Stakes Class for Large Ponies and 
was declared Large Pony Reserve Champion 
of her division. • 
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Indian's pony... 

was one of his most prized possessions. If he had a good one, there was no 
insurance available to protect him from a loss. Fortunately, the considerable 
wampum expended for thoroughbred blood stock can be well protected by 
The American Live Stock Insurance Co. Our clients expect more from 
American. After all, like the Indian, we were here first. 

AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 

Geneva, Illinois 


Regional Managers 

C. Fred Kohler 

Jerry Gay 

Don McCarthy 

Middleburg, Va. 
(703) 687-6366 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Denver, Colo. 

Van Smelker 

John Burns 

Howard Miller 

Tucson, Ariz. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 




AMERICAN LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The country’s oldest domestic insurance company 
writing thoroughbred blood stock mortality coverages. 
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Polo Association. . . . 

M.D.no.h s<h«, p..a..,..», >..,p«, 
found the Potomac Polo Club and is currently rat j at p,,„ ,eam to Pakistan. Mr. Beer 

Asked why the State Department had being arranged at the suggestion of the United 

quoted from Mr. Spam s letter as follow^ H behlert Jr and have received approval of President Ayub of 
States Ambassador to Pakistan Benjamin H. ^ ’ \n the past and have been found to be very helpful in 
Pakistan. Similar teams have been sent to Pakistan in tne p 
fostering good-will between the nations. 

. crerrrrwi“.'i"i:^^^ 

TcoLtl^S wist! U.t t smtj^fa rJt^ade. West Pmm graduate and fourth generation cavalry 
officer. Once rated at 4 goals, now (also m his 5Usf a g p 


il,L“ toht;., TU". «• Y.ri;;: h« bo«.. i. ..d B«.h. 

■VrSip'jS'w to .962 1965, .. . polo p,.K, .nd 

looked forward to playing a bit. Kathleen Costello Beer, was the only woman to accompany 

the te^m m Pakilmn: TOs S of articles has been prepared by Mrs. Beer in collaboration with the editor. 


icer. Once rated at 4 goals, now fas r captain of Yale team, owns horse farm in Front Royal 

Raymond (Andy) Guest. ' jheTe he play" polo. Rated at 2 goals. 

r^. ) and another home in * _ . ^ , u homes in St. Louis and Palm Beach, father 




Heightening Civil Disorders Cause 
Hastg Departure of U.S. Polo Team 







Pakistani soldiers advance on six-inch tent pegs at full gallop, attempting to pull them up with 
their lances. Now only a contest, tent-pegging originally served a practical purpose in warfare. 


After two weeks in West Pakistan, the 
Americans found that they were gradually ad¬ 
justing to the severely hot climate. Their polo 
practice sessions were going more smoothly. 
They were beginning to believe that they might 
after all give a good account of themselves in 
the up-coming tournament. 

Parties and receptions continued on a day- 
after-day basis. "There wasn’t" said Mrs. 
Robert A. Beer, "anything the Pakistanis could 
have done for us that they didn’t do. They 
knocked themselves out trying to make our 
polo players feel welcome.” 

As far as Mrs. Beer was concerned, the 
crowning evidence of hospitality was an in¬ 
vitation extended to the Americans to hunt 
with the Peshwar Vale Hounds. The pack con¬ 
sisted of 4 couples of tri-color English hounds. 
Their quarry was the jackal. 

"They invited me to hunt, too,” recalls the 
Potomac (Md.) housewife and former show 
ring rider. 

But before the day of the jackal hunt 
arrived, the Pakistanis asked Mrs. Beer if she 


wouldn’t like to go riding "just to see the 
countryside.” 

Kathleen Costello Beer thinks now that this 
invitation was offered for two reasons: 1. as an 
evidence of hospitality, and, 2. to evaluate her 
riding ability. 

"After all,” says Kathleen, "almost everyone 
says they can ride when you ask them. The 
Pakistanis wanted to make sure I could ride 
before they took me on a hunt.” 

The Pakistanis chose an Army polo pony 
for Mrs. Beer. She was accompanied on the 
supposedly leisurely hack by a Pakistani major, 
an American Air Force major and a Swedish 
woman whose husband owned a match factory 
in Lahore. 

"My horse couldn’t do a thing wrong,” recalls 
Mrs. Beer of her polo pony mount. "He was old 
and well-mannered. 

"When we rode out from the army canton¬ 
ment, I thought to myself what an interesting 
day it would be. I imagined we would walk 
and jog over the countryside, inspecting villages 
and maybe talk to the farmers.” 
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But things didn’t start off that way. 

"For some reason,” says Katie, "the Swedish 
woman wanted to make a race of it. She had 
no regard for the fields, galloping right across 
the middle of them. Some were under water. 
They flood the fields in alternate fashion to a 
depth of two or three inches from the irrigation 
ditches. 

"You can imagine how much damage our 
horses did to the young plants (wheat, cane 
sugar, etc.) that were an inch or two under 
water. We simply tore them up. 

"The little farmers were standing at the 
edge of their plots (4 separate fields, each sur¬ 


rounded by an irrigation ditch, are laid out in 
1 acre plots of land) with their hoes in their 
hands watching us tear up their plants. 

"I got a sick feeling. After all, we don’t ride 
through planted fields at home. 

"Then, when we came to a village, instead 
of ambhng through and greeting the people, 
we raced down the street at a gallop, scattering 
chickens and sending the children hiding behind 
mud walls. 

"Finally, I complained to my hosts. One of 
them replied by saying ’You’re too considerate. 
They expect this sort of thing.’ 

"But the Pakistani major seemed to appre- 
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Meeting of the Peshwar Vale Hounds (left) 
brings out wide variety of hunting attire. 
Pack consists of 4 couples of English tri¬ 
color hounds; the quarry is the jackal and 
the obstacles are open irrigation ditches. 


Brigadier G. E. Hyder, commanding officer 
of the West Pakistan Rangers and chairman 
of the Pakistan Polo Association, appears 
below at hunt breakfast, a 5-course meal. 



ciate my point of view. He offered to drop back 
and ride with me at a walk, letting the others 
go along by themselves. 

"This made me feel a lot better. I really 
couldn’t stand watching those sad and hostile 
faces of the farmers any more. I can still see 
them looking at us as they bent over their 
iron pots cooking their supper while we gal¬ 
loped past either tearing up their fields that 
were under water or kicking up dust that 
settled in their food." 

Even though she had made an issue of 
wanting to ride at a slower pace, Mrs. Beer 
passed her riding test that day with no trouble. 
Accordingly, she was included with the polo 
players when the day of the jackal hunt 
dawned. 


"We were taken in army convoy style to 
the spot out in the country where the hunt 
was to meet,” recalls Mrs. Beer. "There were 
soldiers wearing uniforms which had white 
sleeves with red stripes on them directing the 
way for the cars and jeeps. 

"We would drive through field after field, 
turning only when we came to a soldier who 
pointed with his rigid, outstretched arm in a 
direction that would alter our course. 

"When we got to the meeting spot, our 
horses were there waiting for us. They had 
been hacked there from the cantonment by the 
soldiers. I never saw a horse van the whole time 
I was in Pakistan.” 

Mrs. Beer was shown her mount. It wasn’t 
the same easy-going pt^lo pony she had ridden 
when hacking around the countryside a few 
days previously. 

"When I saw the way he was bitted, I 
figured he had a tough mouth,” said Katie. 
The bit’s shank was unusually long, and, 
although it was a double bridle, there was only 
one rein. It was the one on the curb bit.” 

The apprehension Katie experienced when 
she mounted (she wore borrowed clothes, only 
the master, the fieldmaster and the two whips 
wore formal attire) became real concern when 
the hounds moved off and the field galloped 
after them. 

"His mouth was almost impossible,” says 
Mrs. Beer. "The only way I could slow him 
up was to take both reins in my left hand, 
pull as hard as possible and then chop at them 
with my right hand. It wasn’t pretty. But it 
was all I could think of. I was riding defensively. 

"Harry Wilson (Colonel Wilson, one of 
the American players) had a horse whose 
mouth was completely dead. The only way he 
could pull him up was to gallop him in circles. 

"General Ruhlen (Major Gen. George Ruhlen 
who was in charge of the American polo team) 
only lasted about ten minutes. I saw him 
leading his horse to the rear, saying: This is 
a helluva horse to give somebody to hunt! 

While the Americans swung on their reins 
and tried to get their horses under control, the 
English hounds worked through the cane, 
wheat and hay fields searching for a jackal. 

"It wasn’t long,” Mrs. Beer said, "before the 
hounds chased a smallish dog (jackal) out of 
one of the wheat fields. The run was too short. 
The jackal made only a hundred yards before 
being caught by the hounds in a ditch. 
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"They killed quickly and responded well 
when the master called them off." 


Back they went to searching another jackal. 

There were no upright jumps encountered. 
The only hazards were the open irrigation 
ditches, usually 3 feet wide. "But they were 
treacherous," says Katie, "because they came 
up on you so suddenly. You’d be galloping full 
out through a field 3 feet high in grass, and 
then, without warning, there was a ditch. 

"Six people (out of a field of 40 to 50) 
took spills in the ditches. After a while we 
became silly. My armpits were so sore from 
pulling they felt like they were bleeding. 

"The Master did everything at a wide open 
gallop. He made Fife Symington (joint Master 
of Maryland’s Green Spring) look like a 
pussycat. 

"Those ditches were usually 3 feet deep in 
water. And the water looked terrible. It had no 
motion to it. Covered with scum and mosqui¬ 
toes. This is the malaria ditch,’ someone would 
holler. 'Don’t fall here! This is the cholera 
ditch,’ he’d yell at the next one. It all got to 
be amusingly ridiculous. 

"The Pakistanis are fatalists. That’s the only 
way they could ride like that." 

While on the two-hour hunt (which had 
begun at daybreak), Mrs. Beer had glimpses 
of boys washing their oxen in the canals, farm- 


The versatile camel provides a popular form 
of entertainment in Pakistan, where dancing 
camels perform in the streets. This sketch 
was made by Mrs. Beer, a former art teacher. 


ers tending their crops and villagers watching 
in mute disapproval as hounds and horses made 
swaths through their fields. 

"I was assured," said Mrs Beer, "that damage 
done to private property would be fully paid 
for by the Army. In fact, I believe most of the 
hunting was done on Army property. 

"There were no fences anywhere. Young boys 
were stationed beside their animals to keep 
them out of the fields. Animals never graze 
there. The grass is cut and fed to them. They 
would do too much damage to the plants if 
allowed to graze. 

"Another relief was the absence of ground¬ 
hog holes. Every inch of soil is cultivated by 
hand. Holes are immediately filled in if ever 
they develop." 

When the hunt finally ended, the Americans 
found themselves all intact with not a single 
spill to report. Laughing like weary, semi¬ 
conscious drifters who had been rescued from 
the middle of an ocean, they were more than 
happy to return their mounts to the Army 
grooms. 

"Then," says Mrs. Beer, "came the hunt 
breakfast. 

"They had set up tents right out there in 
the middle of nowhere. People who hadn’t even 
ridden were there for breakfast. Among the 
smiling faces of the nonriders was the Pakistani 
polo team our boys were to play that afternoon. 

"They looked at the exhausted condition of 
our team and laughed themselves silly. 'Dirty 
trick!’ one of our players said. 'We meant to 
hunt with you,’ they answered, 'but our car 
broke down on the way out.’ 

"With that explanation, they laughed again. 
And our players did, too." 

A five-course breakfast followed. It was 
served by Army mess attendants who wore 
dark blue tunics with gold regimental buttons. 

Polo was played that afternoon. 

Mr. Beer’s account of his participation is 
noted in his diary: 

"There were 2 games. I played in the earlier 
event which was billed as the 4-goal Goldsmith 
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Cup. My team consisted of 2 zeros and a 1-goal 
player. 

‘1 was given one fair pony for two periods 
during which I scored once. The other periods 
were played on green ponies. We lost by a 4-1 
score. Our opponents were a solid 4-goal team. 
The game proved to me again that it is simply 
not possible to play outdoor polo with less 
than 6 goals on a side—at least not on a 900- 
foot field.” 

Only once in the four games which the 
Americans played did they feel the full force 
of their opponents’ ability. That game ended 
in a 13-3 victory for the Pakistanis. "It could 
have been 300 to nothing,” reports Mrs. Beer. 

The other three games were all influenced 
either by large handicaps favoring the Ameri¬ 
cans or by a disinclination on the part of the 
Pakistanis to extend themselves. 

think,” said Mrs. Beer, ’’that they decided 
that in one game and one game only they’d 
ride their best ponies, play their best players 
and really show us how good they could be.” 

Recalling that game, Mr. Beer noted in his 
diary: ”The other team probably played over 
their heads, but we couldn’t get into it enough 
to slow them down. Mostly we spent the after¬ 
noon chasing along behind our opposite 
number. My green ponies exhausted me. 

"Fortunately there was no party that night.” 

With one game of polo still to be played, the 
Americans left Lahore for a trip to the Khyber 
Pass. 

Upon their return they were scheduled to 
attend West Pakistan’s national fair which is 
the major social event of the year. Rulers of 
foreign countries were on the guest list, as well 
as diplomats from almost every major nation, 
Russia included. 

But the national fair was never held. Civil 
disorders were heightening. Automobiles were 
being burned. Workers were parading. A revo¬ 
lution seemed close at hand. 

Forty-eight hours before the fair was 
scheduled to be held in Lahore’s 30-acre 
exhibition field, the government announced it 
had been cancelled. 

"But,” says Mrs. Beer, "we were invited to 
witness a dawn performance of the Army in 

Discontent which eventually forced change 
in Pakistan government is evident in face 
of the young camel driver shown at right. 


the exhibition field. It was all very hush-hush. 
And extremely exciting. 

"This enormous field (it looked like the 
centerfield in a mile race track) is surrounded 
by grandstands which are 30 or 40 rows deep. 
They called it the Army’s Fortress Stadium. 

"When we arrived it was barely dawn. The 
mist was still on the ground. We were startled 
to see standing in that mist in the center of 
the field 1,100 soldiers dressed in the full 
uniform of Scottish pipe and drum bands. 
There were 22 regimental bands out there. 

"While we found our seats the only noise 
was our feet sliding on the concrete stands. The 
silence was almost overwhelming. 

"In a few minutes a Pakistani general took 
his seat in the reviewing stand. Then the head 
band master raised his arm and 1,100 soldiers 
commenced to march towards us accompanied 
by the thud of 200 drums and the squeals of 
850 pipes. 

"To me it was like seeing the end of the 
19th century. I cried. And I’m not the sort of 
woman who cries easily. 

"The soldiers marched and countermarched. 

"Then awards were presented for the best 
pipes, best band master and best musician. The 
soldiers being honored came forward with 
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salutes, stomping and a knee-kicking style 
which reminded all of us of the British Army. 

"When they marched away from us they 
headed towards the dust-red brick fortress-style 
wall of the stadium and passed through the 
high gates. To see the winking of their white 
plumes in the dust and mist, their swinging 
arms as they marched in full victory uniform of 
every color and design was one of the most 
dramatic spectacles I’ve ever witnessed. 

"Next to perform was the President’s Body¬ 
guards. There were 32 of them. They trotted 
in on horseback, each wearing a gold and black 
turban, a knee-length scarlet tunic, white neck 
stock and boots which came up over the knee. 

"Their mounts were all about 16 hands, 
mostly bays, browns and blacks. Their saddles 
had sheepskin covers. 

"They put on an excellent musical ride, 
particularly the cartwheel at a canter. 

"The final event was tent-pegging. Although 
tent-pegging is now only a contest, it had 
practical use up until modern warfare out¬ 
moded it. The idea beh*nd tent-pegging was 
that these units were the first to attack an 
adversary sleeping in tents. 

"Swooping in at a gallop they used their 
lances to pull the tent pegs out of the ground. 
This caused the tents to collapse, making the 
sleeping soldiers easy prey for the rest of the 
attacking army. 

"There were 3 teams competing in this 
tournament. Each team wore a different colored 

Bridle seen on horse at right, with a long- 
shanked bit and curb rein only, is similar 
to that used on Mrs. Beer's tough-mouthed 
hunt mount. Even this proved ineffectual. 


Typical sight in village streets is that of 
Pakistani women preparing food in open pots. 


turban. The same identifying color was used 
in each team’s saddle cloths and martingales. 

"The soldiers’ uniforms looked like white 
pajama tops with baggy white pajama pants. 

"Each of the teams galloped full steam down 
the tanbark tracks which stretched from one 
end of the stadium to the other. The 6-inch 
pegs were set in the ground in a pattern which 
resembled a military ballet. 

"As each rider approached a peg he cried 
out at the top of his lungs a prayer which 
sounded like 'Allah be praised!’ He was a 
stirring sight. His flowing uniform, the horse’s 
mane and tail all streaming back. And there 
was his lance pointed forward in a deadly 
thrust.” 

After the military display ended, the ex¬ 
hibition terminated abruptly. 

In previous years cattle, horses and other 
livestock had been exhibited by farmers from 
throughout the land. And a mammoth horse 
show was staged concurrent with the livestock 
exhibitions. 

Mrs. Beer had been scheduled to drive a 
white horse in a two-wheeled cart in the horse 
show. ("He has never been beaten,” sa'd the 
groom who handled the white horse. "Oh,” 
replied the Maryland woman who was im¬ 
mediately concerned about jeopardizing that 
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perfect record, "can’t you let me drive the horse 
who usually finishes second?’’) 

On the day of the final polo game, the 
Americans were told they should depart. 

Authorities felt that an airplane strike was 
imminent. 

Mobs led by students had commenced to 
terrorize law-abiding civilians. An American 
automobile had been burned outside the U. S. 
consulate. The consulate building was being 
heavily reinforced with coils of barbed wire. 

"We got out of there in a rush,” says Mrs. 
Beer. "Our team finished the game and actually 
won. But I don’t think the Pakistanis did their 
best. They were embarrassed by the lopsided 
score they had piled up in the previous game. 
Maybe they didn’t want to actually lose this 
game. Just make it close. But they dawdled 
around too long. Before they could get going, 
the game was over. Our team won by a 7-5 
score. 

"A half-hour after the game was over some 
of the team members were on the airplane 
headed back to Karachi. I was in that first 
group. Bob waited for the next flight out. 

"The players on the plane with me hadn’t 
even had time to change their clothes. They 
were wearing their entire polo outfit. They 
changed into street clothes in the plane.” 

During the next ten days the Pakistan 
government changed leaders. The president, 
Mohammed Ayub Khan, had been a stern 
ruler. But not even his previous record as a 
field marshall proved sufficient for the crisis. 

On March 25 he stepped down. Succeeding 
him was Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan. • 


Left, Tracy Beer's pony wears colorful fly 
net which the Beers brought from Pakistan. 


Another souvenir of her trip is the lovely 
native costume modeled by Katie Beer. 
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Excerpts Fron The Diary 
of Robert A. Beer 



'The President’s Bodyguards trotted onto 
the field 32 strong (as part of the military 
display at the scheduled but aborted horse 
show) with each man carrying a 9-foot lance 
topped by an 18-inch steel blade which flew 
a red and white pennant. I was told that the 
lancer watches the white portion of liis 
pennant when in combat. If it turns red, he 
knows then he has pierced his opponent 
deeply enough.” 

• 

“Flew back to Pindi at dusk (after visiting 
at the Khyber Pass) to enjoy a good night’s 
sleep in the American Rest House which is 
run by our government for travelers on official 
business. Because of our 10 p.m. arrival, I 
expected a skimpy supper. But General 
Ruhlen requested that real American steaks 
be taken from the freezer! The lesson was 
learned: when traveling take along a general— 
one on active duty.” 


"Men in Pakistan are now limited by law to 
having only one wife. Wives are selected by 
the man’s mother. Bride and groom are 
frequently first cousins. Divorce is simple. The 
man needs only say I divorce thee several 
times aloud in the presence of witnesses then 
put his wife out of the house. The man keeps 
the children. The dowry which the father 
endowed the marriage with is returned to the 
bride and is intended to be her only financial 
source until she dies.” 

• 

"Purdah (heavy veils concealing women’s 
faces) is still commonplace among the lower 
class women in town and practically all those 
living outside the cities. I was told that purdah 
evolved many years ago when aristocrats had 
the privilege of adding to their harems by 
simply capturing or stealing a pretty woman. 
To protect their women, the lower classes 
wrapped them in garments which hid their 
charms.” 

• 

"The United States has 4,000 Air Force 
personnel and several hundred non-military 
employees in Pakistan. They create a highly 
visible presence. Since our normal pay scale 
is multiplied 4 or 5 times in buying power 
when converted into rupees, Americans live 
exceedingly well.” 

• 

"It appeared to me that the Americans in 
Pakistan have not become a part of the Pak 
communities. I suggested to one consular 
employee that relations would benefit if 
Americans were to play polo and other sports 
with the Pakistanis. He replied that the con¬ 
sular people had too much work to do to 
engage in sports. I do not believe the Paks 
live under the same workload pressures.” 

• 

"Reminding us of the Maryland Fund pro¬ 
gram, we discovered that horses foaled in West 
Pakistan are eligible for special Pakistani- 
foaled races. The pari-mutuel take-out on each 
rupee bet is 25 per cent. 
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Pit Bunny Is Disqualified After 
Outrunning Delaware Oaks Rivals 



Although she’ll go down in the record 
books as the official runner-up in last month’s 
$50,000-added Delaware Oaks, Pit Bunny 
finished first in that Delaware Park race, thereby 
defeating the nation’s best 3-year-old fillies. 

Crossing the finish line a length and a quarter 
to the good of the 7-10 favorite Gallant Bloom, 
Pit Bunny was found guilty by the stewards 
of having impeded the runner-up through the 
stretch in the mile and an eighth test. 

The order of finish for the first two horses 
was accordingly reversed. Instead of a winner’s 
check of $38,967, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lunger, 
owners of the Christiana Stables, received the 
second-place award of $11,990. 

The Lungers purchased Pit Bunny at Sara¬ 
toga in 1967 for $10,000. 


The Maryland-bred filly was a member of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O’Donovan’s consign¬ 
ment. Earlier in her yearling year the daughter 
of Hasty Road and Abeyance Lass had won a 
class at the Maryland Horse Breeders Associa¬ 


tion’s annual yearling show. The judge that 
year was Buddy Raines, trainer of Donald 
Ross’s Brandywine Stable. 

Clearly stamping herself as the year’s best 
Maryland-bred 3-year-old filly—and perhaps 
even the best in the country—Pit Bunny out¬ 
ran both King Ranch’s Gallant Bloom and Mrs. 
Whitney Stone’s Shuvee to reach the finish line 
first. 

Had she not been disqualified. Pit Bunny 
would have gained her first stakes victory and 
also the first for her breeders, Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Donovan. 

One of the race’s most unique features was 
the pari-mutuel payoff. 

Shuvee had been overwhelmingly backed in 
the show pool. When she finished out of the 
money, a freak payoff resulted. 

The official winner (Gallant Bloom) paid 
only $3.40 to win and $7.20 to show. Pit 
Bunny returned $5.40 to place and $19.60 to 
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Finish of Delaware Oaks (left) showed Maryland-bred Pit 
Bunny in front of top 3-year-old fillies Gallant Bloom, 
White Xmass and Shuvee. Stewards determined Pit Bunny 
had impeded Gallant Bloom in the stretch and reversed 
order of finish. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh O'Donovan (above) 
bred the filly and sold her at Saratoga as a yearling. 


show. White Xmass, the third horse, posted a 
$26 show mutuel. 

Mr. and Mrs. O’Donovan went into the 
Thoroughbred breeding business ten years ago 
with the purchase of their 200-acre Grasslands 
farm in Upperco, Md. 

Although veteran horsepeople in that they 
had hunted since childhood (Mr. O’Donovan 
is a former Master of the Green Spring 
Hounds), both were at that time new to the 
business of selecting broodmares and stallions. 

Their success in producing a national leader 
shows how quickly they learned their lessons. 

Abeyance Lass, dam of Pit Bunny, is a brown 
daughter of *Ambiorix out of Vulcania by 
Some Chance. Foaled in 1955, she was bred by 
the late William Woodward’s Belair Stud. Her 
dam, Vulcania, was a stakes-winner of $54,000 
and is the dam of two stakes winners. Vulcania’s 
dam was Vagrancy ($102,000), one of the 


great Woodward producers. 

Abeyance Lass had produced three winners 
prior to Pit Bunny. 

Lullabey (by Lurullah) was stakes-placed. 
Rooms (by Barbizon) earned over $20,000 
and Lisa’s Buddy (by Activate) won 15 races. 

But the records of these three do not com¬ 
pare to the class evidenced by Pit Bunny in her 
triumph last month. 

Mr. O’Donovan, delighted by the sudden 
prominence of his broodmare, reports that she 
is currently in foal to Quadrangle following 
two barren years. Her most recent foal is the 
2-year-old Clare Bridge, a Quadrangle filly 
which the O’Donovans sold last summer at 
Saratoga for $20,000 to Paul Mellon’s Rokeby 
Stables. 

Pit Bunny was foaled at the O’Donovans’ 
Grasslands Farm. Her sire. Hasty Road, stands 
in Virginia. • 
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Trainer Henry Clark and Mrs. Harry Lunger, who owns Christiana Stables with her husband, confer 
at the 1967 Saratoga Yearling Sales, where Christiana purchased Pit Bunny for $10,000. In photo 
below the Hasty Road—Abeyance Lass filly is given pre-sale inspection by Mrs. M. duPont Scott. 
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Barn 3 


r^erty of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O’Donovan 

Bay Filly 


Wednesday 
Hip No. 

131 


Half-sister to 3 winners, including Lullabey (3rd New England 
Sophomore S.). Out of sister to winner High Plateau, half-sister to 5 
winners, including NASCANIA (11 wins, $84,100, Palomar H., etc.), 
FIRERULLAH (12 wins). Second dam VULCANIA. 

i '•'Sir Gallahad III 
j *Buckup 
i Discovery 
j Traffic 
\ Tourbillon 
/ Lavendula 
i Some Chance 
/ Vagrancy 


Bay Filly 

Apr. 13,1966 
No. 1 family. 


Hasty Road 


^ Abeyance Lass 
(1955) 


{ Reman 
Traffic Court 

{ *Ambiorix 
Vulcania 


By HASTY ROAD, sire of 19 stakes winners, including 
Berkeley Springs, Run For Nurse, Broadway, Hasty 
Matelda, Third Martini, Copy Chief, Four Lane. 

1st dam 

ABEYANCE LASS, by *Ambiorix. Unraced. Dam of 4 other foals— 
Lullabey (f. by Lurullah). Winner at 3, 3rd New England Sophomore 

II s. 

Rooms (c. by Barbizon). Winner at 2 and 3, 1967, $11,250. 

Lisa’s Buddy (g. by Activate). 15 wins, 4 to 7, placed at 8, 1967. 
That’s Janeda (f. by Captain Morgan). Placed at 3 and 4. 

2nd dam 

VULCANIA, by Some Chance. 6 wins at 2 and 3, $54,815, Diana H. 
Test S., 2nd Demoiselle S., Selima S., Alabama S., 3rd Acorn S., 
Discovery H. Dam of 6 other foals, all winners— 

NASCANIA. 11 wins, 2 to 5, $84,100, Hollywood Park Nursery S., 
II Palomar H., Sequoia H., Tanforan Lassie S., etc. Producer. 
FIRERULLAH. 12 wins, 2 to 5, R. J. Speers Memorial H., 3rd Con- 
11 tinental H., Press, Radio and TV H. 

Legato. 3 wins, 2 to 4, $17,000. Dam of 2 foals to race, both winners. 
Other winners: High Plateau, Daielh, Vulcan Rullah. 

3rd dam 

VAGRANCY, by *Sir Gallahad III. 15 wins, 2 to 4, $102,480, Beldame 
H., Ladies H., Pimlico Oaks, C. C. A. Oaks, Alabama S., Delaware 
Oaks, Gazelle S., Queen Isabella H., Test S., placed in 8 other 
stakes. Sister to Valse; half-sister to xVlCAR, VICARESS, HYP¬ 
NOTIC, Bellicose, Valerian. Produced 6 winners, including— 
BLACK TARQUIN. 8 wins, 2 to 4 in England, Gimcrack S., Royal 
II Lodge S., St. Leger, St. James’ Palace S., etc. Sire. 

HYVANIA. 15 wins, 3 to 8, $84,275, steeplechase stakes winner. 
Natasha. Winner. Dam of NATASHKA (8 wins, $136,673). 

Registered Maryland-bred. 

Winner Maryland Yearling Show 1967. 

ENGAGEMENTS: Matron Stakes 1968; Alcibiades Stakes 1968; Selima Stakes 1968. 
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BIG BRAVE 


dark bay, 1960, *Turn-to—Sequoia, by *Princequillo 


Sire of 4 stakes horses in his first two 
crops of 27 starters — TAR WEDRAP» 
WING COMMANDER II (in England) 
and Silly Squaw ($74,942) and- 


BRAVORIA 


Recently won the $20,000 Added Ak- 
Sar-Ben 4-H Handicap by 214 lengths 
on a heavy track while giving 10 to 21 
pounds to eight other starters. 

Winner of New England Futurity and 10 
out of 13 starts (once 2nd, once 3rd, 
once 4th), 

BOOK FULL 

Accepting for 1970 Season 

(Property of A. B. Hancock, Jr., W. Hoggin Perry 


and Country Lite Farm) 


STANDING AT 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


BEL AIR, MD. 21014 


JOHN P. PONS 

(301) 838-3780 


879-1951 


JOSEPH P. PONS 
(301) 838-5070 
879-1952 
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MARTINS RULLAH 

b., 1955, *Nasrullah-Shy Katie, by Roman 



A STAYER WHO RACED FROM 2 TO 5 AND WON OVER $100,000 
INCLUDING LAWRENCE REALIZATION, ETC. 

SIRE OF SIX STAKES WINNERS INCLUDING: 

Recently won the Seaway Stakes at 5, defeating Ice Water, Mink Stole, 
Toward, etc. 


FOREST PATH: 


ROBIN’S BUG: 


Two-year-old winner of the Freshman Derby Trial. Has started 5 times, 
4 wins and second once. 


ROLLICKING: 


SIRE OF THE DAM OF: 

Two-year-old stakes winner of 4 races out of 5 starts. Tyro S, Christiana 
S, 2nd (by a nose) in an allowance race at Monmouth. 

Fee: $1,000 Live Foal 


(Property of a Syndicate) 

Standing At 

GLADE VALLEY FARMS 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M., Frederick, Maryland 


(301) 898-9027 
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H elen Lapinski is a city-raised schoolteacher 
who is married to a city-raised aeronautics 
engineer. 

She is also an animal lover who bought a 
Thoroughbred broodmare six years ago "be¬ 
cause I thought it would be fun to raise one 
of her babies.” 

The "baby” arrived right on schedule, went 
to the races as a 3-year-old in Mrs. Lapinski’s 
brand new colors and in two seasons of com¬ 
petition earned $33,395. Then he was claimed 
for $11,000 by Buddy Jacobson. 

Mrs. Lapinski’s colors haven’t been seen in 
action since Make It Platinum was haltered 
at Laurel last December. She may try the race 
tracks again one of these days, but she’s in 
no hurry. 

Make It Platinum’s success has enabled her 
to expand her broodmare band from one to 
three. So that she can be close to her horses, 
Helen and her husband, Walter have purchased 
a 33-acre farm near Manor road in Baltimore 
county. 

In addition to running her horse farm, Mrs. 


Lapinski continues to teach school. An arts 
and crafts instructor in Baltimore county’s 
elementary school network, she will shift this 
fall to the Kingsville school following eight 
years at Villa Cresta in Parkville. 

"I’ve been teaching almost since I graduated 
from college,” says Mrs. Lapinski. "For the 
first few weeks after Walter and I got married 
we lived in an apartment in Baltimore. But 
I’m no cook, and I’m no housekeeper. It didn’t 
take long for me to figure out that I had to 
do something else in life. 

"So I applied to Baltimore county for a 
teaching job, and I’ve been with it ever since. 

One of the students Mrs. Lapinski came to 
know at Carroll Manor School was Charles 
McGinnes. Today that boy is a man. And Mrs. 
Lapinski will seldom buy, sell or breed a horse 
without first consulting with her former pupil. 

In fact, it was Charles McGinnes (currently 
employed by the Murty Brothers’ horse agency 
and prior to that managing editor of The 
Florida Horse ) who first urged Mrs. Lapinski 
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to train Make It Platinum. She had originally 
intended him for the show ring. 

* Daddy and Charles both thought he looked 
so racy,” recalls Mrs. Lapinski. They said I 
ought to give him a chance. So when he was 
a 2-year-old I sent him to Mrs. Lee (Ridgely 
Lee, wife of jockey Tommy Lee) to break. 
Cliff Bowersox actually broke him for Mrs. 
Lee. Because we were late starting with him. 
Pooh (Make It Platinum’s nickname) didn’t 
race until he was 3. He was in the money his 
first five starts, winning once, running second 
three times and finishing third once. 

From there on, it was easy pickings up 
until the time Jacobson put in his $11,000 
claim nine months ago. Recalling that day. 


Helen says she felt the loss quite badly. "I was 
shook,” she says. ”Joe Serio, my trainer, had 
promised me he wouldn’t be claimed.” 

But Pooh was gone, and Mrs. Lapinski rein¬ 
vested her money in stud fees and broodmares. 

How did this daughter of a telephone com¬ 
pany employee (Mrs. Lapinski’s father died 
last winter) happen to get into the horse 
business in the first place? 

"I don’t know exactly,” confesses the school¬ 
teacher. ”It certainly wasn’t because I was a 
good rider. I think I must be the world’s worst. 
I’ve probably set national records for falling 
off.” 

It was during the time she was a student 
at Eastern High School that Helen Aschemeier 


Animal lover Helen Lapinski has her sentiments returned by an Irish wolfhound. Among her other 
animals are three broodmares, foals, riding horses, ponies, cats, a goat, pheasants and gerbils. 
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first became interested in riding. Along with 
four other girls she signed up for a riding 
course at Carroll Herbert’s Lakeside Riding 
Academy. "Carroll used to come in a station 
wagon and pick us up at school," recalls Mrs. 
Lapinski. "I was the worst rider in the group. 
I could never master jumping. Every time I 
jumped my feet would go back and I’d force 
my stirrup leathers out of the keeper. I’d like 
to have a nickel for every time I’ve had a 
stirrup fall off the saddle." 

When Helen Aschemeier graduated from 
Eastern her yearbook noted that her goal in 
life was to "paint horses." 

"Well, today,” says Mrs. Lapinski, "I teach 
art and raise horses. So I guess I’ve sort of 
combined my interests." 

From Eastern, Miss Aschemeier went to the 
Maryland Institute of Art. That was her day¬ 
time school. During the night she attended 
McCoy College at Johns Hopkins. 

"I met Walter during my freshman year at 
a fraternity party on Calvert Street,” says Helen. 
"He was from Chicago and was attending 
Hopkins on a scholarship. He wanted to be 
either an engineer or a doctor. Finally he 
settled on becoming an engineer. 

"We were married right after he graduated. 
He went to work at the Glenn L. Martin 
Company and stayed there for 17 years. This 
past January he shifted to Boeing in Chester 
(Pa.). He has an hour and a half drive both 
ways, but it’s not in traffic and he doesn’t seem 
to mind it." 

After despairing of her housekeeping ability 
and taking a job as a Baltimore county school¬ 
teacher, Mrs. Lapinski came into contact with 
county-raised children who laughed at her 
ignorance of farm animals. 

"I remember one day a girl named Lennie 
Allen showed me a picture of a steer. I said: 
'Oh, what a pretty bull that is.’ Lennie said: 
'That’s a steer, not a bull.’ When I said 'what’s 
the difference?’ the children burst out laughing. 

"I had to ask another teacher, Ed Lynch, 
what the difference was between a steer and 
a bull. He said 'the bull has a glint in his eye.’ ’’ 



Despite her low opinion of her own riding 
ability, Helen kept at it while teaching school. 
She continued to ride at Mr. Herbert’s academy 
and eventually bought a riding horse (Rusty) 
from him. 

"I loved that horse,” says Mrs. Lapinski with 
considerable feeling. "There’s his picture on the 
wall. When Rusty died I bought Marcus as 
a replacement. That’s the thing to do when a 
dog or a horse dies. Replace them quickly. 
Even though you know they can never be 
replaced.” 

In 1963 Mr. Herbert had a Thoroughbred 
mare named Goldarette at his Cub Hill Riding 
Academy. The mare, then 11 years old, was 
in foal to Assemblyman. 

"I thought it would be fun to raise Thorough¬ 
bred show horses,” says the schoolteacher. "I 
had no idea of getting into racing when I 
bought Goldy. 

"The night she foaled was unbelievable. I 
had never seen anything born before. She 
foaled standing up. There were five of us in 
the stall, and we had Dr. Gadd (the veterinarian 
John D. Gadd) on the telephone. Pooh was 
so big it took all of us to get him out." 

So that Pooh, Goldy, Marcus and the dogs 
and cats could have enough room to stretch 
their legs, Mr. and Mrs. Lapinski bought their 
farm. 

"I was so green," recalls Mrs. Lapinski, "that 
when Carroll Herbert sent me a half-ton of 
hay and a half-ton of straw I bedded the stalls 
down with hay.” 

Experience in horse-care came quickly. 

Today Helen’s barn houses broodmares, foals, 
riding horses and ponies. 

Although the Lapinskis have no children of 
their own, the ponies get plenty of work. As 
far as Helen Lapinski is concerned, every day 
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Mrs. Lapinski is shown below with her first broodmare, Goldarette, whose foal of 1964 (left) was 
Make It Platinum, winner of $33,395 in Mrs. Lapinski's colors before being claimed for $11,000. 
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Every day is an open house for any children who might like to drop by the 33-acre Lapinski farm 
near Manor road in Baltimore county. Left to right above are Susan Barber, Sherrie Nelson, Linda 
Nelson, Paul Nelson, Mrs. Lapinski and Susie Nelson. Nelsons are children of former Colt player 
Andy Nelson. The Irish wolfhounds, also seen on the opposite page, are named Quinn and O'Brien. 


is an open house for children who might like 
to drop by. 

Hugging one ("this is my doll"), talking 
to another ("do you want to take the pony 
out this morning?”), she makes room for her 
company by shoving dogs from a couch. 

Mrs. Lapinski owns three dogs—all enor¬ 
mous animals. Two are Irish Wolfhounds, the 
third is a Great Pyrennes. 

The Irish Wolfhounds are named Quinn and 
O’Brien. 

"I named Quinn after our doctor, Kevin 
Quinn,” she reports. "O’Brien isn’t named for 
anyone in particular. It’s just a good Irish 
name.” 

The Great Pyrennes is named Boo but Mrs. 
Lapinski quickly absolves herself of responsi¬ 
bility for that name. "He was named Boo 
before I got him,” she explains. 

Along with the dogs at the farm which once 
housed the late H. Courtenay Jenifer’s Wyth- 
more Hounds are a countless number of cats 
("I wouldn’t have any idea how many but 
certainly more than 20”), the oldest of which 
is 17. 

Then there are pheasants, a goat, gerbils 


and perhaps a few other animals which escaped 
this reporter’s notice. 

The farm’s big money-maker is, of course, 
Goldarette, the broodmare who produced Make 
It Platinum. She has had only one subsequent 
foal, a filly by Go Lightly named Gone Gold. 
Gone Gold is unraced and currently in foal 
to ^Cambridge, a stallion standing at Two-Sa 
Farm in Ocala, Fla. 

To give Goldarette a chance with an expen¬ 
sive stallion, Mrs. Lapinski had the mare flown 
last winter to Flag Is Up Farm in California. 
The mare was bred to *Tirreno who stands 
for a s$2,500 fee. 

Asked how she came to select *Tirreno, 
Helen replied: "Charles liked the horse, and 
I wanted to give Goldie one shot with a good 
stud.” 

In the Maryland Horse Breeders Association’s 
Mid-Winter Sale of 1968 at Timonium Mrs. 
Lapinski purchased the 3-year-old filly Island 
House (by * Endeavour II) for $2,300. She 
then shipped the filly (on the recommendation 
of Charles McGinnes) to Ocala Stud Farm in 
Florida for a mating with Duel. 

Island House now has a Duel colt foal at 
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her side and is back in foal to *0 Hara, another 
Florida stallion. 

Mrs. Lapinski has great respect for Mr. 
McGinnes’ judgment on horses and evidences 
the pride in him of a former teacher. "He has 
an absolutely photographic mind, she says. He 
should go a long way in the horse business. 

And, in a manner quite typical of school 
teachers, Mrs. Lapinski voices candid, strong 
and sometimes loving opinions of her friends, 
relatives and animals. 

Her first trainer (the man who brought 
Make It Platinum to the races) was Robert J. 
Cremen. She has high regard for Mr. Cremen s 
ability. Also receiving full marks from Mrs. 


Lapinski is Ridgely Lee. "I turn frequently to 
Mrs. Lee for advice,” she says. "And I’ve also 
got Webb Price, Bake Price and Carroll and 
Audrey Herbert to call on.” 

It was Audrey Herbert (Carroll Herbert’s 
wife) who named Make It Platinum. 

"We were all sitting around the Herberts’ 
dining room one night,” recalls Mrs. Lapinski, 
"trying to pick out a name for Pooh. Every¬ 
th mg everyone suggested had gold in it because 
of his dam, Coldarette. 

"Finally Audrey said: 'Oh why don’t you 
make it platinum. I’m tired of gold.” 

So that’s how the schoolteacher’s gold mine 
came to be named. • 
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INCORPORATED 

President 

George T. Poole, Elmont, N. Y. 

Vice-President 

Thomas F. White, White Post, Va. 

Honorary Vice-President 
Edward A. Christmas, Laurel, Md. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Janon Fisher, Jr., Glyndon, Md. 

Assistant Secretary 
John V. Hennegan 

Directors 

J. Elliott Burch, Garden City, N. Y. • Henry S. Clark, 
Glyndon, Md. • Willard C. Freeman, Cedarhurst, N. Y. 
John M. Gaver, Garden City, N. Y. • George T. Poole, 
Elmont, N. Y. • E. Barry Ryan, Lexington, Ky. • Sherrill 
W. Ward, Miami, Fla. • Thomas M. Waller, Bedford Hills, 
N. Y. • Thomas White, White Post, Va. 

Owner’s Advisory Committee 

James Cox Brady, Jr., John C. CJark, Arnold Hanger, George 
M. Humphrey, Howell E. Jackson, Harry W. Lunger, Paul 
Mellon, Ogden Phipps, Donald P. Ross, Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
and John Hay Whitney. 

Post Office Address 

POST OFFICE BOX 6702-TOWSON 4, MD. 


James L. Wiley 

One of the Thoroughbred industry’s finest 
participants died early this month, 5 5-year-old 
James L. Wiley succumbing to a heart attack 
while loading his Saratoga-bound yearlings at 
his Gordonsdale Farm in The Plains, Va. 

A professional horseman throughout his life¬ 
time, Mr. Wiley in recent years had specialized 
in fitting horses for auction sales and selling 
them for a commission. He had 19 yearlings 
entered in this month’s Saratoga Sales. The 
yearlings were sold on schedule. 

Big in stature, gracious by disposition, expert 
by training and affable by nature, Mr. Wiley 
was a classic illustration of the one quality 
which he sought in all his horses—class. 

Year after year he completed horse deals 
which involved vast sums of money. But 

James L. Wiley and his son, Lewis S. Wiley 


despite the variety of persons with which he 
dealt, his honesty was never questioned. 

To the countless friends he had in the horse 
business, he was a pillar of strength. Always 
available for an unbiased opinion, always will¬ 
ing to give his best judgment, Jim Wiley was 
a man who did credit to his chosen profession 
every day of his life. 

Mr. Wiley lived in the State where he was 
born—Virginia. But he was known wherever 
good horses are sold. 

His son, Lewis S. Wiley, worked with him 
in his business. On Monday, August 4, Lewis 
flew from Saratoga to Virginia to attend his 
father’s funeral. Accompanying him were the 
officials of the Fasig-Tipton Company. 

On Tuesday night, August 5, the first (Hip 
No. 4) of Jim Wiley’s 1969 Saratoga yearlings 
was auctioned. Lewis Wiley was on hand when 
auctioneer Laddie Dance asked for the opening 
bid. 

Milton Erlanger 

Milton Erlanger died suddenly last month, 
exactly 30 days after the death of his wife. 

As owners of the Woodside Stud in Oakhurst 
(N.J.), Mr. and Mrs. Erlanger were known 
throughout the racing world for their ability 
to send out high class horses. J. Bowes Bond 
trained their racing stable which in recent years 
has been headed by Spring Double. 

Mr. Erlanger, who was 81, went to his New 
York office the morning of his death. He 
succumbed a few hours later to an apparent 
heart attack. 

Mrs. Erlanger, 76, had been ailing for more 
than a year prior to her death on June 25. 
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Maryland Fund Races For Maryland’s Minor Tracks 


TIMONIUM — Aug. 9 through Sept. 6 

$12,500 purse.— For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. One mile. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Non-winners of two races in 1969 
^ * other than maiden or claiming. One mile. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Five- and three-quarter furlongs. 

$12,500 purse.— The Timonium Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Highweights 
preferred. One mile. 

$ 5 000 purse.— For 2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. Sired and foaled preferred. 
Seven furlongs. 

$ 5 000 purse.— For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Non-winners of two races other than maiden 
or claiming. Seven furlongs. 

$14,000 purse.— For 2-year-olds foaled in Maryland. The All Maryland Handicap. Highweights 
preferred. Seven furlongs. 


HAGERSTOWN — Sept. 8 through Sept. 27 

$ 5 000 purse.— The Harold F. Bester Handicap. For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Highweights 
^ preferred. Six furlongs. 

$ 5 000 purse.— The Henry J. Carroll Handicap. For 2-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Highweights 
preferred. Six furlongs. 

$ 5 000 purse.— The Hub City Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Highweights 
' ^ ’ preferred. Six furlongs. 

$ 5 000 purse.— For 3-year-olds and up, fillies and mares. Overnight Handicap. Highweights 
' ^ ’ preferred. Six Furlongs. 


MARLBORO — Sept. 29 through Oct. 18 

$ 5 000 purse.— For 2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Non-winners of $3,250. Six- and a-half 
furlongs. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. One mile. 

$ 5 000 purse.— For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. One Mile. 

$ 5 000 purse —For 2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. Six- and a-half furlongs. 

$ 5 000 purse.— The Potomac Plate. For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. One mile. 

$10 000 purse.— The Marlboro Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Highweights 
^ preferred. One mile. 


Purses are exclusive of breeder and stallion bonuses. In ail Maryland Fund races a sum equivalent to 10 per cent of gross 
purse is paid to breeder of the winner and a sum equivalent to 5 per cent of gross purse is paid to owner of stallion which 
sired winner, providing stallion stood in Maryland at the time winner was conceived. 
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What’s New 

In Maryland 



Berkley Prince Sidelined 

An ankle ailment described by his trainer as 
“minor” has sidelined Berkley Prince, the good 
Maryland-bred 3-year-old who earlier this 
summer won two stakes. 

J. William Boniface, trainer of the colt 
owned by Philip S. Heisler and Virgil Chris¬ 
topher, believes that his charge will be ready 
for action late this fall. 

Berkley Prince captured two stakes events 
in June—the $35,000-added Ohio Derby and 
the $50,000-added Michigan Derby. He was 
prepping for Liberty Bell’s $50,000-added 
Patriot Stakes when he commenced to show 
soreness. 

Berkley Prince was bred by John E. Clark at 
his farm near Darlington. Mr. Heisler, manag¬ 
ing editor of the Baltimore Evening Sun, pur¬ 
chased the colt from Mr. Clark for $3,000 as a 
yearling and later sold a 50 per cent interest in 
him to Mr. Christopher. 

The colt, a leading contender for Best Mary¬ 
land-Bred 3-year-old honors, is by the Country 
Life Farm stallion Rash Prince out of the Tip- 
Toe mare Betrayed. Mr. Clark purchased 
Betrayed primarily for use as a riding horse 
for $800. 

Employees Union Seeks Voice 

Noting that the employees’ union of which 
he is president had not been included in a 
legislative committee formed by the Maryland 
Racing Commission’s chairman, Harry Little 


last month proposed that the committee’s 
structure be altered. 

In a letter to the commission’s chairman, D. 
Eldred Rinehart, Mr. Little wrote: “. . . we are 
confident that this organization will soon be 
invited to take an active part in any discussions 
of a legislative program for racing so that we 
can be in a position to lend our full and con¬ 
siderable weight to the effort to have such a 
program enacted into law.” 

Mr. Little is president of the Independent 
Association of Race Track Employees, Inc. 

The committee to which Mr. Little referred 
was one proposed by Mr. Rinehart two months 
ago. Mr. Rinehart said the committee would 
consist of five members, one each to be ap¬ 
pointed by the mile tracks, minor tracks, 
HBPA, Maryland Horse Breeders Association 
and Maryland Racing Commission. 

Mr. Little said his only knowledge of the 
committee had come from the newspapers. 

Although Mr. Rinehart outlined his plans 
for the committee at the June session of the 
Maryland Racing Commission, no committee 
meeting was scheduled through the first of 
this month. 

HBPA Elects John Manfuso 

John A. Manfuso was elected national presi¬ 
dent of the Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protec¬ 
tive Association last month by the association’s 
Board of Directors at a meeting held at Arling¬ 
ton Park in Chicago. 

Mr. Manfuso, an owner-breeder member of 
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the Maryland Horse Breeders Association, had 
served as the national president since the 
resignation of Frank E. Mackle in March. 

His election is for a two-year term. 

Mr. Manfuso owns Osufnam Farm, a young 
but growing Thoroughbred nursery located near 
Westminster, Md. Sonny Sims is the Osufnam 
Farm’s manager. 

In addition to breeding horses, Mr. Manruso 
owns a large racing stable which is currently 
quartered at Monmouth Park. Jose deMur- 
guiondo is the Manfuso trainer. 

North Flight Sold 

Mrs. Henry Obre, one of Maryland’s leading 
Thoroughbred breeders, announced last month 
that she has purchased the topclass 3-year-old 
North Flight and that his next start will be 
made in her colors at Saratoga. 

North Flight attained national prominence in 
June when he captured three stakes races on 
three consecutive Saturdays. He raced in the 
Compass Stable colors of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Mayer of Seekonk, Mass. 

Mrs. Mayer purchased North Flight at a 
Timonium auction when he was ten days old. 
Sold as a package with his dam (North Page), 
the colt was knocked down for $13,000. The 
Mayers are retaining North Page who was bred 
this year to * Noholme II. Since foaling North 
Flight, North Page has produced only one foal, 
a colt by Warfare who is now a yearling. 

Winner of four stakes and $150,000, North 
Flight is one of the major 3-year-olds of the 
1969 season. He is a son of Misty Flight (a 
*Princequillo stallion) who stands at Dr. Fritz 
Howard’s Meadowville Farm in Virginia. 

North Flight was bred by Jerry Kirk who 
purchased North Page for $5,000 from E.W. 


Bowen while she was carrying North Flight in 
utero. Mr. Bowen, had purchased North Page 
from a Virginia auction for $500. 

The colt was foaled at William G. Christmas’ 
Deepwell Farm in Monkton. Because Mrs. 
Mayer did not breed North Page back to a 
Maryland stallion the season of birth of North 
Flight, the colt is ineligible for Maryland-bred 
registration. 

Mrs. Obre, a director of the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association, owns Andor Farm in 
Baltimore county and is also principal stock¬ 
holder in Merryland Farm, Inc. 

She said present plans call for North Flight 
to stand at stud at Merryland Farm when his 
racing career ends. 

Martins Buy Brewster Farm 

Mr. and Mrs. J.W.Y. Martin, Jr., have con¬ 
tracted for the purchase of the Worthington 
Farms, owned by former Senator Daniel B. 
Brewster and his former wife, Mrs. Carol 
Brewster. Settlement on the 200-plus acre farm 
is scheduled for September 15. 

Mr. Martin, known to his friends as "Duck”, 
is an avid timber racing enthusiast and fre¬ 
quently competes astride his own horses. The 
Maryland Hunt Cup is annually contested over 
a portion of Worthington Farms. The bulk of 
the course, however, is situated on property 
owned by Mr. Martin’s mother and step-father, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Black. Their farm. Snow 
Hill, is situated on both sides of Tufton avenue 
and at one point adjoins Worthington Farms. 

Marcel LeMasson will be retained as farm 
manager. The Martins say they hope to improve 
the property and possibly acquire a new stallion 
while continuing to operate Worthington as a 
commercial Thoroughbred breeding farm. 
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BIG PETE 

b., 1961, Degage— Judiciously, by Better Self 

STAKES WINNER OF OVER $100,000 



A HARD HITTING RACE HORSE SIRING TOP CLASS WINNERS 


His first two small crops of racing age include: 


DOT’S IMP 


major stakes winner, never off the board. He won the Rumson Handi¬ 
cap at Monmouth on July 9 and ten days later won an allowance race 
at Monmouth. He was 2nd in the first division of the Delaware Valley 
Handicap. At 2 he won the Flash Stakes at Saratoga by 4 lengths 
defeating Jay Ray, etc. 


PETE'S CHICK and REGAL KITTY. i969 two-year-old winners. 

Fee: $1,000 Live Foal 

(Property of Mrs. Harriet N. Boll) 

Standing At 

GLADE VALLEY FARMS 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M., Frederick, Maryland 


(301) 898-9027 





Saratoga In August Works Its 
^Annual Magic On Horse-Lovers 


Story by Anne Christmas 
Photographs by Peter Winants 
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The August migrant to Saratoga is in a 
mood to feel beatific over almost everything.' 

When the chill morning mist hovers over 
the Oklahoma training track . . . and the 
dappled sunlight glimmers through tlie elms 
. . . and the specially-concocted Saratoga breezes 
waft past the Fasig-Tipton'•‘sales paddocks . . . 
and the stakes horses are beingjei beneath the 
giant trees of the ancient pacMlck . . . and 
the Vichy water sparkles in the Candlelight of -i ? 
the Spuyten Duyvil . . . those are the days when 
a horse-fancier is at his best. 

Thus it wasn’t difficult for any Marylander 
who beat his way up the New York Thruway 
this month to find many happenstances worth 
cheering about. 

For example: the sale of a brilliant-looking 
yearling* son of * Sea-Bird, consigned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry A. Love’s The Addition at 
Cockeysvillc, Md.,* to Lady Beaverbcook for a 
copL $80,000 during the final session. 

’ * It was- the segjnd *Seaj;Blr^ .acquisitioa by 

‘ her ladyship; ^'houM earlier^ hef old ftiehd ^ 
ry VanJ^agent, Humpbr^:^^. piop^,. had paid ' * t 

'-v. ; X 

• ^ ;Li * '*■' **.1 






--L'v.t 
^ . S ' 
^ 7 - 
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Nowhere is Saratoga's unique atmosphere more apparent 
than under the ancient trees of Horse Haven where the 
morning mist lends a different aura to daily routine. 




$175,000 in her behalf for a Virginia-bred one 
from Danny Van Chef’s Nydrie Stud. 

Although Finney has great respect for large 
sums of money, they do not make him nervous. 
He sat coolly in h's seat, surveying the scene 
over his half-moon glasses and bidd ng with 
an air of authority that finally subdued other 
seekers after the two * Sea-Birds. 

The Love’s commanding-looking chestnut, 
already named Great Marsh, was bred by Mrs. 
Love in Kentucky. He is out of a Nantallah 
mare named Rudoma, also the dam of Sparrows 
Point (a stakes-winning son of Summer Tan, 
now 3). 

The Nvdrie colt, out of an imnorted mare 
named ♦Right of the Line (by King’s Troop 
out of an Owen Tudor mare), had been smoked 
over for five days by horse-shoppers from 


abroad, as well as some well-heeled fellows on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Finney said later that the transatlantic tele¬ 
phone cables had been highly active for several 
days, as Lady Beaverbrook, widow of the 
founder of Britain’s great newspaper empire, 
was making up her mind about her purchases. 
Finney received a final word from her trainer. 
Sir Gordon Richards, to go ahead, and the deal 
was as good as done. 

"Lady Beaverbrook instructed me to tele¬ 
phone her in each case, to let her know whether 
she had indeed bought the colts. I reminded 
her that it would be 2:30 a. m., London time, 
but she assured me that the hour didn’t matter. 
I made the call immediately, and of course, she 
was delighted." 

Long before the two smashing nights of 
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auctions, there was other important news at 
Saratoga. 

Of major significance to Maryland breeders 
was the new Fasig-Tipton policy of removing 
charge-backs” from the totals of the sales. A 
charge-back is a horse that fails to reach the 
reserve placed on him by his consignor; tra¬ 
ditionally, when such a horse was bid in by his 
owner, the price at which the hammer fell was 
included in computation of the sales gross and 
average. Under the new policy, such horses 
now are listed as ’’not sold.” It made a whop¬ 
ping difference at Saratoga—as per these sta¬ 
tistics: 

In 1968, when 264 head were sold, the gross 
was $6.4 million, and the average was $24,492. 

There were a lot of charge-backs. 

’The sale was quite inflated,” observed a 
Fasig-Tipton hand dryly. 

This year 202 horses were sold for $3,707,- 
300. The average was $18,353. 

The management knew of approximately 25 
horses that were not sold. 


Officials expect the policy to be a permanent 
one, next visible at the Eastern Fall Yearling 
Sales at Timonium next month. 

Nobody knows how the horse auctioneers in 
Kentucky are reacting to the news from Fasig- 
Tipton. The fall yearling sales at Keeneland 
will provide the answer September 8. 

The first two days and nights of the four-day 
auctions were noteworthy for a variety of 
reasons. 

You could sense the impending gloom early 
Tuesday. Some sellers were pouting in advance. 

It was raining in Saratoga—had, in fact, 
been raining for days and, according to some, 
the sun was not likely to shine in the forseeable 
future. The local radio was predicting five days 
of falling weather. Quite a few people were 
peeved at the Saratoga Chamber of Commerce. 

A few were peeved at each other, before the 
mud dried. There was a momentary fight be¬ 
tween two horse owners from the South. Ac¬ 
cording to the most interesting rumor available 
among many, the combatants were dispersed 
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by Humphrey Finney himself, wielding an 
umbrella. Our own personal informant said 
HE had heard that the umbrella broke. We 
liked this story so well that we did not check 
it out further; it would have been a shame to 
spoil it. 

The Tuesday night sale was enough to make 
quite a few people feel like fighting. A total 
of 44 horses sold for $485,500, or an average 
of $11,035. Eleven were not sold. 

It should be pointed out (and was, by 
Fasig-Tipton president John M. S. Finney) 
that the sale ‘was not as strong as last year.” 

In short, many of the offerings were short 
on "black type”—those stakes-winners on the 
dam’s side. 

"They’re short on bottom lines,” was the 
terse summation of an observer. 

At the comparable opening-night sale in 
1968, 63 horses brought $1,210,500, averaging 
$19,214. 

There also was a pall over the sales paddocks 
because of the death of James L. Wiley, who 
suffered a heart attack while loading yearling 
fillies in a van at his home farm at The Plains, 
Va., on August 2. Van Clief offered his private 
plane to a group headed by the senior Finney, 
who flew to Middleburg the Monday before 


Alfred Vanderbilt and son (left) watch the 
morning schooling session at Oklahoma which 
began Saratoga's National Steeplechase Day. 
N.S.H.A.'s Carlyle Cameron and Lewis Murdock 
(right) were among those providing comment 
on the activities. Also there (below) was 
Mike Smithwick, of Hydes, who has dominated 
the steeplechase trainers' ranks since 1957. 


the sales to attend the funeral. Another group 
chartered a plane from nearby Albany. 

It was a sad blow to Saratoga, and the horse 
world. 

The sun finally shone half-heartedly on 
Wednesday. Spirits lifted here and there. The 
average for the night’s business was $19,325 
for 52 head, totaling $1,004,900. 

A year ago, 64 sold for $1.9 million, averag¬ 
ing $30,408. 

The sales were going to be about 20 to 25 
per cent off, over-all, said the soothsayers. 

Things looked a lot brighter Thursday, after 
the sun came out with more determination. 
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For one thing, it was National Steeplechase 
Day. The jump-up sports from south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line, plus a lot of those from 
farther north, rise early and stay up late to 
extract the most from this particular day. An 
influx of license tags from the steeplechasing 
centers indicated that there were tourists com¬ 
ing in from all points. 

That typical Saratoga fog inspired everyone 
to face the day in rain gear at 7 a. m. or 
earlier. Mrs. Marion duPont Scott, the doughty 
mistress of Montpelier in Orange, Va., was 
almost unrecognizable beneath her foul-weather 
tack. Yellow slickers were being worn, in an¬ 
ticipation of the rainfall that didn t appear. 
By 8 a. m., the sun came out with the first set 
of jumpers and everybody shed down to 
sweaters. 

Those who dared to scamper across the deep 
footing of the Oklahoma track watched the 
schooling session from the centerfield. Those 
in their good shoes remained on the grass 
beside the track and listened to running com¬ 
mentaries on the public address system by 
NSHA man Carlyle Cameron and Lewis C. 
Murdock, with sidelights from trainer Sidney 
Watters, Jr., and others. 

Mike Smithwick, with his hunting cap on 


his head, was out with a big set, including a 
fat chestnut pony jogging along at his side. 
He was on a bouncy young bay horse, sitting 
there easily and comfortably despite the happy 
antics going on as his mount informed him 
repeatedly that they should be off and running. 
Joe Aitcheson was out on a green one. All the 
Virginia contingent was out, either schooling 
or watching. 

Schooling ended at 10 a. m., and the crowd 
left en masse for the National Museum of 
Racing, where some had a National Steeple¬ 
chase and Hunt Association meeting, and others 
watched films. 

The main attraction all during the meeting, 
and particularly on this day, was an exhibit of 
paintings by the late Maryland artist Vaughn 
Flannery. Mr. and Mrs. John Hay Whitney, 
the Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilts and others 
loaned their own Flannery treasures to fill four 
walls of the museum, with a special brochure 
published by the Maryland horse. 

The afternoon’s races held an extra meaning 
for Marylanders and many other friends of the 
talented Smithwick family when Patrick Smith¬ 
wick, Jr., teenage son of Paddy and Susie, won 
one of the two jumping races on the card with 
a 10-to-l shot. Patrick was the only amateur 
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in the race, and you should have heard those 
New York fans attempting to explain the ''Mr. 
Patrick Smithwick, Jr.” on the program. 

"He rides over them sticks for FREE?” one 
of them asked incredulously. 

"Sure, man. All these jumpin’ people are 
crazy,” replied his Buddy, in pure Yonkers-ese. 

The wonderful, red-brick Canfield Casino 
was the scene of the NSHA’s annual reception 
after the races, and if you wanted to see some¬ 
one from Back Home, he was sure to be there. 

Maryland Racing Commissioner J. Newton 
Brewer and his wife, Mary Ellen, were among 
several hundred who came by to see the doings. 

Everybody was talking about the visit of the 
Governor of South Carolina and his staff, in 
connection with the announcement of the 
S 100,000 Colonial Cup steeplechase to be run 
in the State in November, 1970. 

Not many people in the world already know 
where they’d like to be on a certain Saturday 
in November, 14 months away—but everybody 
at the casino did, that lovely August night. 

One of the pleasant aspects of Saratoga is 
that a Marylander needs only to travel 400 
miles, give or take a bit, to find all his horsey 
friends organized in one place each August. 

The Maryland contingent was visible on 
all sides, horse-looking, race-watching, sales- 
watching, not to mention a bit of coffee¬ 
drinking, chow-eating and Telegraph-reading. 

Mrs. Henry Obre enjoying dinner at Chez 
Pierre . . . Dorothy Smithwick out for the 
early morning schooling . . . Warren Lock- 
wood and Bob Engel comparing notes in the 
sales paddock . . . Betty Miller in the old club¬ 
house for luncheon . . . Bill Christmas leaving 
Saratoga in mid-sales because he had to work 
Terrible Tiger at Delaware Park . . . Bowes 
and Marge Bond sitting with Sonny Werblin, 
one of the big buyers . . . Rose Marie Bogley 
being kidded about the 19 pairs of shoes she 
was alleged to have bought during a shopping 
raid in nearby Cohoes, where all the owners 
and the trainers’ wives beat a path each 
summer. . . . (She said it was only 16 and that 
she stocks up there once a year, because so few 
stores carry that "Jackie Onassis size,’ 10- 
quadruple-A) . . . the Laddie Dances looking 
forward to just one day at their Maryland farm, 
before taking off for California . . . Ralph and 
Betsy Retler looking over the improvised art 
gallery at the end of one of the barns . . . 
Larry Ensor grabbing one of those matchless 
hot dogs at the snack bar in the sales paddock 



In upper photo young amateur rider Patrick 
Smithwick, Jr., on Arnold W., leads field 
over steeplechase jump, a scene reminiscent 
of Pete Bostwick and Rigan McKinney's era. 


Below, trainer Paddy Smithwick, Sr. (left), 
a former leading steeplechase jockey, looks 
on in paddock as his son prepares to mount. 


. . Mrs. Richard C. duPont watching the 
"lookers” outside her Woodstock Farm con¬ 
signment . . . E. P. Taylor buying the last of the 
Native Dancer fillies, a neat little miss from 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard G Stokes’ farm at Lees¬ 
burg, Va., out of Hate to Wait (by Nashua) 

. . . considered to be a real bargain at 

$40,000. 
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Anne Christmas accepts N.S.H.A. award for 
best 1968 story on a hunt meeting from the 
organization's president, F. Eugene Dixon, 
Jr. Her article appeared in THE MARYLAND 
HORSE and was about Patrick Smithwick, Jr. 


In the case of Maryland consignors, they are 
anxious to see people from all the other states, 
and England, too, with bulging wallets and 
free-wheeling credit. 

Those from the Old Line State who sold, in 
chronological order, were: 



TUESDAY NIGHT 



Yearling 

Property of 

Price 

Purchaser 

b. f. Northern Dancer- 

Glade Valley Farms, agt. 

$15,500 

Eugene Mori 

Spaws Arrow 
ch. c. Raise a Native- 

Glade Valley Farms, agt. 

20,000 

Birch Bros. 

Vastness 

b. f. Nearctic- Binne Be 

Glade Valley Farms, agt. 

10,000 

Elliott Burch, agt. 

b. f. Intentionally- 

Benray Farm, Lewis Wiley, agt. 

7,000 

Eugene Mori 

Topolo 

b. c. Kauai King- 

Bowling Brook Farm, agt. 

9,200 

Eugene Mori 

Junior Leaguer 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT 



ch. f. Maribeau-Royal 
Fan 

Woodstock Farm, Lee Eaton, agt. 

24,500 

Inter-American 

Bloodstock Agency 

dk. b. c. Sunrise Flight- 

Woodstock Farm, Lee Eaton, agt. 

20,000 

Stephen C. Clark, Jr. 

* Sweet Nymph 
b. c. Tambourine- 

Woodstock Farm, Lee Eaton, agt. 

7,500 

Larry Jennings, agt. 

Thirty Lima 
b. r’dgling Round 

Woodstock Farm, Lee Eaton, agt. 

14,500 

Larry Jennings 

Table-Again n’ Again 
ch. f. Sword Dancer- 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. 

12,000 

E. Burch, agt. 

Capture Eve 

O’Donovan 


Penowa Farms 

b. c. Quadrangle- Knot 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. 

10,000 

Hole 

O’Donovan 




FRIDAY NIGHT 



ch. c. *Sea-Bird- 

The Addition, Mr. and Mrs. 

80,000 

Lady Beaverbrook 

Rudoma 

Harry A. Love 

24,000 

Chance Hill Farm 

b. c. Never Bend- 

The Addition, Mr. and Mrs. 

♦Bombarda II 

Harry A. Love 



Those that were not sold, according to the information made available by their owners to the 


Fasig-Tipton Co., were: 

b. c. Royal Gunner-Palace In’-rigue 
b. c. Lucky Debonair-With Flair 
ch. c. Royal Gunner-Mahratta 
ch. f. Mongo-Hilo Hattie 


Jerold C. Hoffberger, Lewis Wiley, agt. 
Glade Valley Farms, Inc. 

Benray Farm, Lewis Wiley, agt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O’Donovan 
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ENTRIES 

CLOSE 


SEPT. 2 



MARYLAND 



FALL 

SALES 



YEARLINGS 
OCTOBER 31 

MIXED STOCK 
NOVEMBER 3 & 4 


SALES PAVILION, FAIRGROUNDS, 
TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 


MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 

P.O.BOX4,TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 
AREA CODE 301 252-2100 


FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY INC. 

P.O. BOX 36, 40 ELMONT RD., N.Y. 11003 
AREA CODE 516 328 1800 


m 


1 


f f? ^J^az^Cand 
^oaC n2ep0zt 


BALAFIB, by *Balaklava 11, b.c, April 29, by Big 
Pete. Ed. Gorhem. Mare to Indeed 1 Do. 

BALMY MISS, by ‘Radiate II, b.c.. May 20, by Big 
Brave (not by Uncle Percy as reported in June 
issue). Guy Needy. Mate to Restless Native. 

BLUE CARD, by Post Card, b.c., March 18, by Bold 
Monarch. Samuel Pistorio. Mare to First Landing. 

CAIOLING, by Provocative, ch.f., April 27, by 
•Flaneur II. James W. Dickey. Mare to Devils 
Tattoo. 

CAN I GO, by Independence, dk.b. or br.f., March 
13. by Indeed I Do. Amos Marcey. Mare to Indeed 
I bo. 

CATHERINE R., by Tiger, b.f., April 1, by Ram¬ 
bunctious. Dr. A. E. Verdi. Mare to Tequillo. 

COZY JOSIE, by Mr. Host, b.f., March 11, by Nash- 
ver. Daniel McCarron. Mare to Pied d’Or. 

DAZZLING DOLL, by On-and-On, ch.f., March 22, 
by * Monte Carlo. Samuel Pistorio. Mare to Ex¬ 
clusive Nashua. 

DIRECTION, by Double Jay, b.c., May 22, by First 
Landing. Samuel Pistorio. Mare to Bold Monarch. 

DIVALI, by Royal Note, b.f., June 19, by Legend 
Dancer. Lindy Redding. 

double doll, by *High Bandit, ch.f.. May 1, 
by * Flaneur II. James W. Dickey. Mare to 
Rigorous. 

FLEET RHYMER, by Flaming Fleet, b.c., March 29, 
by Big Pete. Earl Mull. Mare to Inbalance. 

♦FORELAND, by Fair Trial, b.c., March 28, by 
Map Maker. Carla DiGiulian. Mare to Pied d’Or. 

FUN N’ FANCY, by Loser Weeper, br.f., April 18, 
by Yes You Will. George Clark. Mare to Pied d Or. 

GEORGE’S FOLLY, by Undulator, ch.c., Ma^h 3, by 
Ocala Breeze. R-O-K Stables, Inc. Mare to Tequillo. 

♦GOLD CLIP, by Nimbus, b.c., January 21, by First 
Landing. Samuel Pistorio. Mare to Bold Monarch. 

GRANDCHILD, by Sky Ship, ch.c., April 9, by Pen- 
owa Rullah. Robert Ring. Mare to Indeed I Do. 

ISLAND HOUSE, by ♦Endeavour II, gr.c., April 11, 
by Duel. Helen Lapinski. Mare to ♦O’Hara. 

IT GIRL, by Mr. Bones, ch.c.. May 1, by ♦Tarjoman. 
Otasaga Farm. Mare to ♦Tarjoman. 

Pictured at right is Woodstock Farm s Spicy 

Living, a top race mare and winner of over 
$250,000, with her filly by Hail to Reason. 


JUNGLE WAR, by Battle Joined, b.c., April 8, by 
Pluck. Dr. A. E. Verdi. Mare to Big Pete. 

MISS ANN B, by Summer Tan, b.f., June 20, by 
♦Tarjoman. Otasaga Farm. Mare to Rambunctious. 

NASHLAND, by First Landing, b.f. April 30, by 
Royal Reason (not by Bold Sultan as reported 
in June issue). Alois Roback. Mare to Aristocratic. 

NOW ALERT, by Alerted, ro.f., April 12, by Solo 
Landing. Maryland Manor Farm. Mare to Ram¬ 
bunctious. 

PINK CHEEKS, by Prince Mike, b.c., April 6, by 
Bold Monarch. Samuel Pistorio. Mare to Pied d’Or. 

PLEASE REPLY, by Tus One, ch.f.. May 30, by Bold 
Legend. James W. Dickey. Mare to ♦Flaneur II. 

RADIANT EGRET, by Tus One, b.f., April 13, by 
♦Flaneur 11. James W. Dickey. Mare to Rigorous. 

ROYAL FROLIC, by Royal Warrior, b.c., April 30, 
by Indeed I Do. Earl Mull. Mare to Indeed I Do. 

SEA SPIN, by Greek Song, b.c.. May 6, by Porter¬ 
house. Dr. A. E. Verdi. Mare to Rambunctious. 

SHEARS, by Saggy, b.f., June 3, by Rambunctious. 
Maryland Manor Farm. Mare to Clem. 

SUBLIMITY, by Tus One, b.f., April 25, by Bold 
Legend. James W. Dickey. Mare to Martins Rullah. 

TOPNOTCH, by Tus One, b.c.. May 28, by Bold 
Legend. James W. Dickey. Mare to Martins Rullah. 

VAHINE, by Native Talent, gr.f., April 29, by ♦Pato- 
tero. Margaret W. Dux. Mare to Winter Promise. 

WELL DOON, by More Sun, ch.c. May 11, by 
Niksar. Mr. and Mrs. Jesse J. Crook. Mare to 
Nashver. 

WUNDER KIND, by Model Cadet, ro.c., March 30, 
by Turn to Reason. Dr. A. E. Verdi. Mare to John 
William. 
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Maryland Sires of 1969 Stakes Winners, Stakes-Placed Horses 

os of July 26fh 


Assemblyman; JUVENILE JOHN (2), Curator 
(stp.), Baitman. 

Atoll: Atafii, Be Hardy. 

Beau Priam: Little Doll. 

^Beechpark: Miss Two Shoes. 

Big Brave: BRAVORIA (2). 

Big Pete: DOT’S IMP. 

Bronze Babu: Baron Bedros. 

Call the Witness: YONNIE GIRL. 

Count Flame: Kar-Stan. 

Dark Ruler: Crack Ruler. 

Doctor Bill: Flower Bill. 

Double Brandy: Tacaro Brandy. 

* Endeavour II: Courageously, Princess Endeav¬ 

our. 

Flaming Fleet: Glad’s Flame. 

* Hafiz: No Contact 
Ifabody: PICNIC FARE. 

Itsa Great Day: Day of Freedom 
John William: O BE JOYFUL. 

Martins Rullah: FOREST PATH, ROBINS 
BUG. 

Nade: Miss Keymar. 

Nail: RIVET. 


Native Dancer: NATIVE TREE, NATIVE 
TUMBLER, GREY SLACKS, Petagogo 
(Eng.). 

Nearctic: JAMES BAY (2), FIRE N DESIRE, 
(3), ARTIC FEATHER, BYE AND NEAR, 
ICY SONG, NOT TOO SHY, Juliet, Batt¬ 
ling, Northern Native, Stoned (Eng.), Polar 
Queen, Northern Oil, Irish Power, Ice Palace, 
Ravenspur. 

Noble Jay: Honey Taylor. 

Northern Dancer: DRAMA SCHOOL (2), 
COOL MOOD, EAGLESHAM (2), SNO 
WHERE, DOROTHY GLYNN, One For All, 
True North. 

Panacean: MISTER DIZ (2). 

Pied d’Or: Imbibe. 

Prince Dare: Devrex. 

Rambunctious: SPRING MORN, ROLLICK¬ 
ING (2), Wild Sketch. 

Rash Prince: BERKLEY PRINCE (2), CAP¬ 
TAIN ACTION. 

Restless Native: Hat Pool, Restless Tornado. 

Royal Orbit: KINGS FAVOR, QUICKEN 
TREE, One Orbit. 

Spin: MISS SPIN, A Latin Spin. 

Sunrise Flight: Cherry Sundae. 
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Hip No. 220 

Round Table — Vestment $210,000 
Consigned by E. B. Benjamin 
We were privileged to photograph the 
top price yearling at the Keeneland sales. 
Let us photograph your Eastern Fall 
sales yearling. 

Winants Bros., Inc. 

207 E. Baltimore St. 

Baltimore, Maryland 21202 
(301) 539-0207 


Maryland Sires 
Of 2-Year-Old Winners 

Total earnings under each sire s name indicate cumu¬ 
lative earnings for two-year-old winners through 
July 15, 1969. 

ART MARKET 

(11 registered 2-year-olds) 

To Market—* Drakensberg, by Admiral Drake 

Candy Shop, c (Candyetta) 1 $ 3,575 

Standing at Stymie Manor, Monkton 

BEAU PRIAM 

(23 registered 2-year-olds) 

♦Priam II—Beaukiss, by ♦Mahmoud 

Nice Beau, f (Have Nice Luck) 1 $ 5,082 

You Can Run, f (Cawana Gal) .2 

Total $ 8,677 

Standing at Bar-B Training Stable, Keedysville 

*BEECHPARK 

(10 registered 2-year-olds) 
♦Nasrullah—Panastrid, by Panorama 
Monongahelan, c (Classy Doll) f ^ 2,100 

Total $ 3,907 

Standing at Larking Hill Farm, Harwood, Md. 


BIG BRAVE 

(19 registered 2-year-olds) 


Bravy Galaxy, f (*Galaxia 11) 2 $ 6,510 

Buster Bob, g (*Fiendish) .1 3,975 

Nina’s Pride, f (Kazoo) . 1 


Total $15,467 

Standing at Country Life Farm, Bel Air 

BIG PETE 

(11 registered 2-year-olds) 

Degage—Judiciously, by Better Self 


Pete’s Chick, f (Luey Miss) 1 $ 1,380 

Regal Kitty, f (Catherine R.) 1 2,795 


Total $ 4,635 

Standing at Glade Valley Farms, Frederick 

BOB WAG 

(9 registered 2-year-olds) 

Tim Tam—Shawnee Squaw, by Burg-El-Arab 


Maggie Wag, f (Blinken) .1 $ 1,190 

Honeysuckle Bob, c (Twining) 1 $ 1,040 


Total $ 2,230 

Standing at Panorama Farm, Forest Hill 

CALL OVER 

(3 registered two-year-olds) 

Devil Diver—Duchess Anita, 
by Count Gallahad 

Opening Night, f (Lazy Susie) 1 $ 1,870 

Stood at Goody’s Game Farm, Myersville; 
no longer at stud. 

CYANE 

(14 registered 2-year-olds) 

♦Turn-to—Your Game, by ♦Beau Pere 

Two Hip, c (One Rib) . .1 $ 2,730 

Total $ 6,220 

Stood at Bowling Brook Farm, Middleburg, Md., 
in 1966; now in Virginia. 

DUG DE FER 

(20 registered two-year-olds) 

Spy Song—Lady Waterloo, by ♦Quatre Bras II 

Conjure Man, c (Jean Ann H.) 1 $ 1,040 

Duchess Montebello, f (Montebell o).. 1 2,100 

Total $ 3,140 

deceased, stood at The Curragh, Chesapeake City 

GLOBEMASTER 
(25 registered 2-year-olds) 
♦Heliopolis— No Strings, by Occupation 

Myreau, f (Queen Fleet) . ^ ^ 2,600 

Total $ 3,000 

Standing at Penowa Farms, Chesapeake City, Md. 

*HAFIZ 

(8 registered two-year-olds) 

Nearco—Double Rose, by Macaron 
Kathryn Bowles, f (Our Brook) 1 $ 2,560 

Total $ 2,857 

Stood at Glenangus Farms, Bel Air, in 1966. 
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Pick from 
the finest 


fly control 
famil 


ism 


READY “SPONGE-ON” 
FLY KILLER 

Sponge directly on 
horse. No mixing. Use 
right from can. 

Effective for hours. 

“SPONGE-ON” 

FLY KILLER 

Mix with water then 
Sponge-On. Kills all 
flies. Long lasting 
comfort to horse 
and rider. 

“H-S” FLY SPRAY 

Formulated especially 
for horses to give 
high kill repellency 
without irritation and 
still not gum the hair. 

“H-S” AEROSOL 
FOR HORSES 

New, improved 
pressurized fly spray. 
Kills and repels flies. 
Non-toxic. 

Non-irritating. 

“FLY-RID” 

REPELLENT STICK 

Pyrethum plus repellent 
in a plastic push-up 
stick. For horses 
and ponies. 


available from your local supplier, or write 


ROCKLAND 

CHEMICAL CO.. INC. 

PASSAIC AVE..WEST CAIDWELL.N. J. 


to meet your satisfaction 


IDOLATER 

(9 registered two-year-olds) 
♦Mahmoud—Irisen, by Sweep Like 

Jacques Idol (Cole Coffee) _ J. ^ 

Total $ 3,355 

Standing at Bonita Farm, Bel Air 

JOHN WILLIAM 

(18 registered 2-year-olds) 

Johns Joy—Velaine, by Polynesian 

Wayne Lady, f (Tudor Lady) . 1 

Total S 2,450 

Standing at Glade Valley Farms, Frederick 


‘LUMINARY II 

(8 registered two-year-olds) 

Fair Trial—Luciebella, by Rodosto 

Crimson Valor, c (Penquest) 1 S 3,435 

Swamp Fij^htcr, c (Rae Jean) by Clan- 

destine or * Luminary II ^ _ LJ2L 

Total $ 5,385 


MARIBEAU 

(6 registered two-year-olds) 

*Ribot—Cosmah, by Cosmic Bomb 

Devilish Angel, f (Sainted Devil).1 $ 2,275 

Standing at Woodstock Farm, Chesapeake City 

MARTINS RULLAH 
(18 registered two-year-olds) 
*Nasrullah—Shy Katie, by Roman 

ROBIN’S BUG, c (Candy House).4 $12,640 

Standing at Glade Valley Farm, Frederick 

MADE 

(6 registered two-year-olds) 
*Nasrullah—Dentifrice, by Reaping Reward 
Control Tower, c (Landing Light s) 1 $ 2,470 

Total $ 3,360 

Standing at Woodstock Farm, Chesapeake City 
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^ouz SCood 6tock with eon^idettee 

PEGASUS AIR TRANSPORT CO. 


Air and surface transportation- 
specializing in horses—Domestic 
and international. 


Representatives in Dublin. London, 
Paris, Buenos Aires, California, 
New York and Maryland. 


Maryland Representative: 

JAMES B. WATRISS 

(301)—771-4631 Cable address.- Pegasus, Baltimore 



SPECIAL HORSE PASTURE MIX 

Heavy, long-season production. 
BLOAT FREE for cattle and sheep. 
Send for FREE information. 

Dale Butler’s Pasture Mixtures, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1985, Dept. MH 
Fresno, California 93718 
Phone (209) 233-2876 


NAIL 


(10 registered two-year-olds) 

*Nirgal—No Strings, by Occupation 

Varinail, g (Hillinvari).1 $ 4,305 

Kilconnell, c (Mary Colletta) .1 2,275 

Total $ 7,555 

Standing at Windfields Farm, Chesapeake City 


ARTIC FEATHER, c (*Gold Quill)2 10,620 

Theme Song, f (Victory Chant) 2 ^^755 

Total $34,864 

Standing at Woodstock Farm, Chesapeake City 

noble jay 

(16 registered two-year-olds) 

Double Jay— Noble Nurse, by Count Fleet 
Noble Hostess, f (Girouette) I $ 1,158 

Total $ 2,578 

Standing at The Gambit, Warwick 


PIANO JIM 

(5 registered two-year-olds) 
♦Bernborough— Blue Denim, by Blue Larkspur 
Pianoforte, g (Joy of India) _ ^^1 $ 2,980 

Standing at Deepwell Farm, Monkton 


NASHVER 

(21 registered two-year-olds) 
Nashua—*Quaver II, by *Tudor Minstrel 


Nashlina f (Missy R.) 1 $ 3,580 

Nashcordia, g (Miseracordia).1 3,250 

Nashver Bay, c (Bay Queen) 1 2,275 


Total $ 9,485 

Standing at Kennersley Stud, Church Hill 

NATIVE DANCER 
(25 registered two-year-olds) 
Polynesian—Geisha, by Discovery 


Lead Me On, f (Tempted).2 $ 6,110 

NATIVE TUMBLER, f 

(Little Tumbler) .1 8,750 

Lullah Lullah, f (Lullah) .1 6,875 

Exclusive Dancer, f (Exclusive).1 2,200 

Iron Warrior, c (Home Port) 1 3,575 


Total $30,292 

deceased, stood at Sagamore Farm, Glyndon 

NEARCTIC 

(30 registered two-year-olds) 


Nearco—*Lady Angela, by Hyperion 

Cold Comfort, f (Scarlet Letter).1 $ 5,544 

Polar Queen, f (Queen’s Law).1 2,490 

Croquemitaine, c (Affaire d’Amour) . .2 4,915 

Drawbridge, c (Sweet Lady Briar).1 3,l60 

Mary of Scotland, f (Trudie Dear) 1 1,960 


POLARITY 

(5 registered 2-year-olds) 

♦Arctic Prince—Our Love, by ♦Shannon II 

Dare to Love, f (Daring Dorimar). .1 $ 2,915 

Standing at Benray Farm, Westminster 


rambunctious 

(16 registered two-year-olds) 

♦Rasper II—♦Danae II, by *The Solicitor II 

Obstreperous, c (Moya) ^ 1 $ 3,800 

ROLLICKING, c (Martinetta) 4 37,579 

Eshinla, c (Derry) ^ } 3,770 

Self Willed, f (Countess Jane) 1 2,470 

Total $49,984 

Standing at Red Oak Farms, Poolesville 


restless native 

(18 registered two-year-olds) 

Native Dancer—Next Move, by Bull Lea 

stless Ace, c (Charlies Staff) $ 2,771 

Total $ 2,841 








RIGHT PROUD 

(10 registered tv/o-year-olds) 

Olympia—Mims, by Bull Lea 

Proud Kitty, f (Bhaitim).1 $ 2,600 

Standing at Windmill Hill Farm, Havre de Grace 
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Barn built for 

Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Robertson, 
Westminster, Md. 


Let us take the problems out of building 
a new barn for you. In 17 years of ex¬ 
perience in horse barn construction we have 
found that no two horsemen have ever 
built the same barn—therefore we DESIGN 
the barn to fit your needs. We handle ALL 
phases of construction. 


DeGARMO CONSTRUCTORS 
ANO ASSOCIATES 

Upperco, Md. (301) 833-4363 


Residential — Commercial — Farm 


ROYAL ORBIT 

(16 registered two-year-olds) 

* Royal Charger—Admirals Belle, 
by War Admiral 

Out in Space, f (Almitra). 1 $ 3,150 

Total $ 4,410 

Standing at Windfields Farm, Chesapeake City 

SAGGY 

(8 registered 2-year-olds) 

Swing and Sway—*Chantress, by Hyperion 

Sanfley Field, c (Granny Annie) 1 S 1,860 

Standing at Country Life Farm, Bel Air 

*SEBRING II 

(8 registered two-year-olds) 

Bombasa, f (Bombez) 1 ^ 1,370 

Total $ 2,970 

Stood at Cedar Lane Farm, Kingsville, in 1966; 
now in Kentucky 

SUNRISE FLIGHT 

(15 registered two-year-olds) 

Double Jay— Misty Morn, by ♦Princequillo 
Cherry Sundae, f (Cherry Puddin ) 2 $11,825 

Dawn Exodus, c (Night Crossing) 1 
Joe’s Lil Girl, f (Susie Q. Rice) 1 

Total $21,325 

deceased, stood at Maryland Stallion Station, 
Chesapeake City 


SURE WELCOME 
(6 registered two-year-olds) 
’^Mahmoud—Reigh Fleet, by Reigh Count 


Cut The Deck, c (Last Slam).1 $ 3,775 

Sure to Show, f (Third Belle) .1 $ 2,600 


Total $ 6,375 

Stood at Ballinderry Farm, Chesapeake City, in 1966; 
now in New York. 

THINKING CAP 
(15 registered two-year-olds) 
Rosemont—Camargo, by * Heliopolis 

Red Beret, c (Rebel Rose).1 $ 3,500 

Harrow on the Hill, f (Hillowton).... 1 (In Eng.— 

earnings 

_ no t known) 

Total $ 4,700 

Standing at Panorama Farm, Forest Hill 

UMBRELLA FELLA 

(16 registered two-year-olds) 

Degage—Vital, by *Princequillo 


Running Scared, g (Eternal Maid).1 $ 720 

Freezing Rain, f (Polarette).1 2,400 

Freda Boy, c (Royal Ride). 1 345 


Total $ 4,225 

Standing at Bowling Brook Farm, Middleburg 
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Real Estate Practices 
Applied to Horses by 
Retler’s New Company 

Ralph Retler to head new horse brokerage 
firm; continues as auctioneer for Fasig- 
Tipton Co., but resigns as sales manager. 


Ralph H. Retler, an auctioneer for the 
Fasig-Tipton Company for the past 16 years, 
announced last month his plans for the creation 
of a horse brokerage firm which will be 
patterned along the lines of a real estate com¬ 
pany. 

"There are plenty of guys in the horse busi¬ 
ness who buy and sell," said Mr. Retler, "but I 
don’t know of any horse dealer who handles 
his business like the real estate people do. 

"What I mean is a fixed commission, free 
advertising for the customer and exclusive sales 
rights during the term of the contract. All very 
business-like, everything in writing—just like 
when a real estate dealer sells a house." 

Retler, who lives with his bride, Betsy, at 
their 48-acre farm near Woodbine, has no plans 
to quit his auctioneering work with Fasig- 
Tipton. But he did last month resign as the 
firm’s sales manager, a post he had held since 
1954. 

"I’ve got more time to do things I’ve always 
wanted to do," said Retler. "That sales man¬ 
ager’s job was a lot more difficult than it 
sounds. After 15 years of it, I feel like I’ve had 
enough.” 


Six of the horses Retler sold for Fasig-Tipton 
surpassed then existing world price records. 
Among the big ones were Quill at $365,000 
(Saratoga), Admiring at $310,000 (Saratoga), 
Berio at $235,000 (Timonium), one share in 
the syndicated stallion Hail to Reason for 
$162,000 (Saratoga), the yearling filly later 
named Azula Ruler who brought $190,000 at 
Saratoga and the yearling filly later named 
Many Happy Returns who brought $177,000 
at Saratoga. 

A man who has dealt with such remarkably 
expensive Thoroughbred stock should certainly 
know the value of today’s race horses, and 
Retler feels that he qualifies. "Free appraisals 
will be one of our features in this new com¬ 
pany," said Retler. "We’ll tell you what we 
think your horse is worth, we’ll sign you to a 
30-day exclusive rights contract, we’ll adver¬ 
tise your horse and when we sell him the only 
charge involved will be a 10 per cent com¬ 
mission." 

Mr. Retler has been in almost every phase 
of the horse business. 

In addition to being a licensed trainer, he 
was a veterinarian’s assistant for 2 years and, 
as a youngster, was an exercise boy. • 
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RALPH H. RETLER, well-known auctioneer for 


FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY, announces 


^ ,4, with pride the creation of his new horse 

brokerage firm 




Mr ■, 


This company (involved exclusively in commission soles) will 
operate on the clean and clear-cut principles of a real estate 
company. This means: 1. free appraisals; 2. free advertising; 
3. exclusive sales rights during term of contract; 4. one single fee 
(10 per cent paid by the seller at time of sales settlement). 


In addition to free monthly advertising, Retler & Company will 
have available countless personal contacts developed through 16 
years of auctioneering for the Fasig-Tipton Company. 


Monthly advertisement showing current offerings will be carried 
by Retler & Company 


Mr. 


Inquiries from brokers invited 


for further information, contact 



RED 2 Woodbine, Maryland 


Telephone (301) 489-4195 
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PATENT PENDING 


PAD 

© 


The 

Portable 

Paddock 

for 

Thoroughbreds! 



Easy to assemble and transport from one track to another. 

Give horses new health and vitality with more fresh air, sunshine and freedom. 
Adjustable to size to suit the temperament and disposition of spirited 

Thoroughbreds. 

Safety and control out of stalls without constant attention by grooms allows 

more time for other duties and horses. 

When assembled in circle it makes a perfect small cooling off pen. 

No stakes or ground fasteners are required. The Port-A-Pad has been designed 
and tested by expert horsemen. 

Can’t hurt horses because all rough ends and bolt ends are on outside to 

prevent scratches and rubbing. 

Each eight foot section has a top and bottom rail and a center support for 

extra strength. 

Available in Hot Dip Galvanized, Aluminum or Green Vinyl Wire. 

LOW COST — order Port-A-Pad in a few sections or the recommended 12 sections 
and gate panel for a full exercise circle, approximately 38 feet in diameter. 


Universal Industries other products: 




SLIDING GATE glides open with the touch of a 
finger for easy entrance. Most gates now in use 
require moving horse around while swinging gate 
in wide arc. 



SAFETY LATCH opens with the flip of a finger 
from the outside. Holds secure under rough 
treatment and is trouble free even though moved 
and handled many times. 





EASILY ERECTED two men can move and erect 
the Port-A-Rad in a few minutes. Takes very little 
storage space on trucks or in stables when not 
in use. 


Shipped anywhere—Same week ordered 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION OR TO ORDER, CONTACT 



Manufactured exclusively by 

Universal Industries, Inc. 

Telephone (301) 668-0300 8400 Belair Rd. Baltimore, Md. 21236 











"MARYLAND'S PREMIER BARGAIN SIRE" 


IRONMAN ROGEL 

* Royal Gem II—Local Belle, by On Location 
FOR SURE, SOUND WINNERS 


Ironman Rogel proved once again that he is not only Maryland's Premier Bar¬ 
gain Sire, but also the World's Premier Bargain Sire. In the General Sire Ranking 
list released July 19 Ironman Rogel ranked ahead of most of the v/orld's sires in Per 
Cent of Runners which won. The list included these well known and very expensive sires: 


Native Dancer 


Fleet Nasrullah .. 

_ Private 

*Petare .. . 

$10,000 

*Alcibiades II 

.$ 2,000 

*Gallant Man — 

Private 

Prince John . ... 

. Private 

Ambehaving _ 

.... $ 7,500 

Hail to Reason 

$10,000 

Raise a Native ... 

..... Private 

*Ambiorix _ 

Private 

Hasty Road 

.$ 5,000 

Ridan 

Private 

Bald Eagle _ 

Private 

*Herbager 

_ Private 

*Ribot 

_ Private 

Barbizon _ 

.$ 5,000 

Hill Prince 

Private 

Round Table 

Private 

Beau Gar .. 

.$10,000 

Intentionally _ 

. .$10,000 

Sailor .. 

..$10,000 

Bold Ruler _ 

Private 

Jaipur 

... Private 

*Sensitivo _ 

.. $ 7,500 

Candy Spots 

. Private 

Johns Joy ..- 

..... $ 3,000 

Sir Gaylord _ 

. .. Private 

Carry Back_ 

..$ 5,000 

Mongo . 

. ... Private 

Summer Tan - 

.... $ 3,500 

Catullus __ 

Private 

*My Babu . 

Private 

Sv^aps_ 

_ Private 

Chateaugay _ 

..... $ 7,500 

Node 

_ Private 

Swoon's Son .. 

.$ 5,000 

Citation .. 

.... $ 3,500 

Nantallah 

Private 

Sword Dancer .. 

Private 

Clem .. 

$ 2,500 

Nashua 

Private 

Tim Tam - 

.$ 5,000 

Cohoes .. .- 

..... $ 3,500 

Nearctic 

Private 

T. V. Lark 

Private 

Cyane _ 

_ Private 

Never Bend .. 

.. Private 

Vertex - 

..... $ 5,000 

Donut King _ 

. $ 4,000 

*Noholme II 

$ 7,500 

Warfare .. 

_ Private 

Double Jay —. 

.. Private 

On-and-On 

.$ 5,000 

Needles — 

Private 


Ironman Rogel had a full book in 1969. We are now booking for 1970. If you 
want to breed your mare to the Ironman in 1970 book your mare now. We will close 


$300 Live Foal 


Also standing: 

*Vimy Ridge and *Piave 


Ironman's book with the first 30 mares. 
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As told to James R. Crowell 



Chapter XI 

WHEN A MAIDEN IS NOT A MAIDEN 


T he turf period immediately following the 
start of the new century was remarkable for 
the number of high class stake horses in train¬ 
ing. In 1903 and '04 Beldame was the queen 
of the turf in the East. She was a chestnut 
filly by Octagon from Bella Donna, by Hermit, 
and had been bred by Mr. Belmont at the 
Nursery Stud. In the West and South my chest¬ 
nut filly Witfull, by Mirthful out of Response, 
was beating the best Thoroughbreds of both 
sexes. And among the colts was Broomsti«, 
a son of Ben Brush from imported Elf, by 
Galliard, then running in the colors of Captain 


In 1904 Samuel D. Hildreth owned one of 
America’s most formidable racing stables. Efo 
was approached in the fall of that year by E. E. 
Smathers who made an offer to purchase the 
entire stable and retain Hildreth as his trainer. 
Hildreth made the deal, selling 39 yearlings and 
seventeen older horses to Mr. Smathers. 

Mr. Hildreth was subsequently quoted in the 
December 10, 1904, issue of The Thoroughbred 
Record in this fashion: 

. . All I want horses for is to bet on them 
anyhow. I may as well bet on any other j 
horses as my own. Mr. Smathers pays the feed 
bills and I haven’t to worry about that. 

The following year, Hildreth invested money 
in the bookmaking business. In its January 6, 
1906, issue The Thoroughbred Record said; 

"S. C. Hildreth, one of the prominent owners 
on the American turf, has quit the bookmaking 
business after one year’s trial, which cost him 
$41,800. 

"He found the track followers wiser than the 
bookies, and he will try to retrieve his losses by 
running his horses and backing them to win 
when he thinks the chances are best. 
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Photographs from the Keeneland-Cook 
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S. S. Brown, of Pittsburgh, the owner of a 
string of fast racers. You get an idea of the 
class of horses competing then when you scan 
the field which Broomstick, as a three-year- 
old in 1904, defeated in winning the Brighton 
Handicap. Waterboy, with 129 pounds up, was 
the favorite in that race, but the difficulty of 
his task is realized when you see pitted against 
him Ort Welles, Irish Lad, and Highball, in 
addition to Broomstick. The race resulted in 
a furious finish, with Broomstick barely beating 
Irish Lad when that fine stake horse broke 
down as they were nearing the wire and finished 
on three legs in one of the gamest exhibitions 
of courage race goers have ever seen. Broom¬ 
stick later became the property of Mr. Whitney 
and was retired to the Brookdale Farm in New 
Jersey, where he sired some of the best horses 
of recent years, among them Buckhorn, Leo- 
chares. Crocus, Tippity Witchet, Cudgel, Escoba, 
Regret, Nancy Lee, Thunderer, and Wildair. 

For Witfull I paid three thousand dollars, 
and that was another of those lucky investments 
I’ve made in my time. On March 14, 1903, 
this fleet daughter of Mirthful won the Cres¬ 
cent City Derby in New Orleans from Rosanco 
and Birch Broom in the hardest rainstorm I 
ever saw at a racetrack. She romped home 


Mr. Hildreth wrote of Major August Belmont, 
II (opposite page); 'He always smiled when 
he lost races, and frowned sometimes when 
he won.' The stars of the Hildreth stable 
when he sold it to E. E. Smothers in 1904 
were McChesney (left) and Witfull (below). 


nearly a sixteenth of a mile in front of the 
field, though it wasn’t until the stretch had 
been reached that anybody was able to make 
out the colors of the leading horse, so terrific 
was the downpour. Poor Jack McCormick, who 
died last year at San Diego, California, was a 
rubber in my barn at the time—the same Jack 
McCormick who later trained the horses of 
Phil Chinn, James Butler, and the Belair Stud, 
owned by William Woodward. When he went 
to take Witfull back to the stable on the other 
side of the track he found the water so deep 
that the only way he could have reached there 
would have been by swimming. There was 
a lagoon that lay between the grandstand and 
the stables. This had overrun, and the water 
was more than waist-deep on all sides. We 
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RALPH G. SMl TH.iNc. 

DEPENDABLE HORSE TRANSPORTATION^ 

WEST CHESTER. PA. 


V 


r 


’PHONES—West Chester, Pa. 

Daytime—area code 215 696-4200 
Saturdays, Sundays, Holidays, After Hours & Night Calls— 
area code 215 696-0463 


FOULEX 

Specifically for thrush 

The most widely used remedy for 
thrush in horses, foulex quickly 
checks odor, loosens dead tissue, 
kills harmful bacteria, promotes 
normal recovery. 

Helps clear infection, often 
after first application. 

Brush supplied with each 8 oz. 
bottle. $2.50 at dealers or direct. 

THE TROY CHEMICAL CO.. INC. 

Corral Park, Mt.Kisco, N.Y. 10549 

By the makers of savoss® and mollimentum® 


had to quarter Witfull in a stall near the stand 
for a day or two until the water had receded. 

Claude, a bay colt by imported Lissak from 
Lida H., was the chief rival of Witfull on the 
Southern and Western tracks. Claude was 
owned by M. J. Daly, and usually ridden by 
J. or W. Daly, his sons. Early in the year he 
had won the California Derby at Ingleside, and 
on April 7, the Tennessee Derby at Memphis, 
in addition to other important stakes. The 
Western crowd was confident that he was a 
better horse than Witfull, and suggested a 
match race between the two. I consented, and 
it was arranged for the race to be held at 
Memphis April 14, just one month to the day 
after the filly had won the Crescent City Derby. 
There was no reason for me to fear a match 
with the Daly horse. I had seen Witfull beat 
him easily at a mile and seventy yards. 

Now there’s one point about a match race 
that is always well to keep your eye on. That 
is the jockey who rides for you. Just bear in 
mind that we’re all human, that temptation 
is sometimes hard to resist, and that few better 
chances are offered for sharp practice than in 
a race between two horses. And remember 
that a jockey is not a grown-up fellow who’s 


been through the mill and understands that 
it’s more profitable to play square than to 
cheat; but just a kid whose character is in 
the making, and who hasn’t developed the 
knack of saying no when he hears older voices 
speaking. I’ve been through many match races, 
and I’ve always had this in mind. It’s not that 
I necessarily suspect any particular person; 
merely a little precaution that may save a lot 
of trouble for everybody in the long run. 

I had no contract rider at the time, only a 
little ninety-pound apprentice boy who’d had 
practically no experience. I left the question 
of a jockey open to the last moment. If there 
were any sharpshooters around they wouldn’t 
know who was going to pilot my horse, and 
there’d be just that much less chance of any 
smart trick being played. As a matter of fact 
there were two or three fellows around the 
Southern tracks that season I didn’t care much 
about. And I was thinking pretty hard about 
them when I neglected to name a jockey for 
my horse with the bugle almost ready to blow 
for the race. When the officials heard that 
there was a chance I would have to put up 
the apprentice they told me they thought it 
might spoil the contest. That was exactly what I 
was hoping would happen—that the suggestion 
for an experienced rider would come from an 
official quarter. So when they sent out word 
for Henry to ride Witfull I was more than 
satisfied. 

There’s not much to say about the race itself. 
Henry jumped Witfull into an early lead, and 
she never surrendered it. Bullman, on Claude, 
rode the Daly colt hard from start to finish, 
but Claude was never threatening. The filly 
led him under the wire by two lengths, and 
was scarcely breathing hard after the mile and 
eighth journey. 

It is at the racetrack more than any place I 
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know that you are able to get the measure of 
your man. You see him as he is at play and 
again you see the serious side of him as he is 
in his work, for horseracing is a constant 
changing from one to the other. You see the 
good winner and the bad loser and the bad 
winner and the good loser. The sport of racing 
brings out one side of a fellow’s character, the 
strife of it the other side. I’ve watched thousands 
of them in my time—the regular who is always 
on hand in good weather or bad, the casual who 
drops in on Saturdays and holidays, the little 
owner with all the cares of the world resting 
on his shoulders, and the rich sportsman with 
few cares that his money cannot overcome. 

It is the wealthy men whose stables I’ve 
trained I am thinking of especially now. Each 
has his little groove in my mind, and there 
were no two of them alike. There was William 
C. Whitney, who loved the turf because of 
the diversion, and who went about organizing 
his stable as he would organizing a railway 
system. A keen sportsman and an able skipper 
to work for, was he, with his policy of every 
fellow to his own job. And August Belmont, 
the closest student of breeding I’ve ever known; 
who smiled always when he lost races, and 
frowned sometimes when he won. And Charles 
E. Kohler, the kindly, genial soul who has 
gone on his way these fifteen years, who liked 
horses and the smell of the track, and would 
stand toe to toe with any man in a sporting 
proposition. And Harry F. Sinclair, the cool 
and efficient, who tells me it’s all a new game 
to him, and to do as I think best with the 
horses we once owned together and that are 
now his; a man who knows as well how to 
lose as he does to win. And E. E. Smathers. 

I always think of E. E. Smathers when I 
think of Witfull, for I sold the filly to him 
along with the other horses in my barn soon 
after she had beaten Claude in their match. 


TWO OF MARYLAND'S 
TOP STALLIONS 
WERE BRED IN 
CANADA 

Makes you wonder what's 
happening up here, doesn't it? 
Maybe you should read 
The Canadian Horse, the 
monthly journal of Canadian 
racing and breeding. $7 per 
year, includes Stallion Register, 
Canadian Thoroughbred Horse 
Society Yearbook, International 
Issue, etc. 

The Canadian Horse 
P.O. Box 127, Rexdale, Ontario. 


One of the things about Mr. Smathers that 
will give you a line on him is the fact that 
you never think of him as Mr. Smathers, but 
as E. E. Smathers. You know what I mean. 
There are a lot of fellows who are good sorts, 
but they just naturally have to have the handle 
of Mister to their name. I reckon it is their 
dignity or something. And there are others 
who go through life with their front names 
as much a part of them as the head on their 
shoulders, and who never get mistered by any 
one. It was that way with E. E. Smathers, and 
still is. Only in his case it is the initials serving 
instead of the first name. As dignified and 
powerful as he’s been in the world of finance, 
he’s always remained E. E. Smathers. 

McChesney was the star of my stable at the 
time of the sale, a fine Thoroughbred, fit to 
run against the best horses of his day. You 
will recall McChesney if your memory goes 
back that far, and you will place him in the 
same group that included Irish Lad, Ort Welles, 
Africander, Waterboy, Broomstick, and the 
other great race horses of that period. With 
him in the lot that E. E. Smathers bought from 
me were some other fast ones, including Wit- 
full. And even Sam Hildreth himself was swept 
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SINCE STYMIE WAS CLAIMED 


THE BLOOD-HORSE SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

10 WEEKS 
$3.00 

Please send The Blood-Horse to me for. 

□ 10 weeks — $3.00 
g 1 year — $15.00 ($15.75 in Ky.) 

Name - 

Address - 


City -Stil.-Zip- 


Advertising rates upon request. 


The Blood-Horse, P. O. Box 4038, 
Lexington, Ky. 40504 _ 


into the fold of the new ownership. I signed 
a contract to handle all the Smather horses, 
a total of sixty-two before we d stopped buying. 
We were introducing the name of Smathers 
in a new field. It had been more famdiar in 
harness racing before that—and m harness 
racing it had been great. 

•Tve always looked upon trotting as your 
particular game,” I told my new employer one 
day soon after the sale had been made. 

"It is. And so is Thoroughbred racing he 
replied. "Any horse is my game— any horse 
and any sport that gives a little 
living. Have you ever stopped to think what 
an awful rut we’d get iri ‘f there ^sn t some^ 
thing to keep our minds fresh.'' Well, horses 
do it for me—horses and the outdoors and 
the sunshine.” 

Coming from such a young man as H 
Smathers was then, that sounded like a whole 
lot of philosophy. But I made a note o i 
that he and I were going to get along tog^hen 
Horses and the outdoors and sunshine! When 
he spoke of those things he sent nie back a 
long way to the Missouri hills and the Kansas 
plains and Red Morocco—and my father. Vin- 


INSECTS—TERMITES—RODENTS 
‘‘Call the Rose Man’’ Dial 467-5300 


aoSB 

;* EXTERMINATOR CO.' 

'*'^11100 tf*** 


Consultant Entomologist 
Approved Treatment for Coughing Virus 

3950 Falls Road Baltimore 11. Md. 


cent Hildreth and his quarter-horses! It had 
been many a long day since they d blazed their 
trail through the early history of racing in 
the Middle West; and such a very small trail 
it was, I thought, compared with what this 
thing of racing horses had come to be. I 
wondered what the old gentleman would be 
thinking of if he stood there with me now, 
and could see the great stands with their gay 
throngs, and could feel the throb of this new 
glamour. Would it be a glamour to him, who 
had known only the little prairie tracks with 
the rough clothes of the cowboys their only 
adornment and the yips of the wearers the only 
noise to disturb the solitude of the plains? And 
would there be a throb in it for him, who had 
found his throb in racing horses he'd bred in 
his own barn and watched over like a father 
while they grew to colthood and fillyhood? 
Or would he turn to me and say, "Sam, I 
reckon I'm best gaited to the quarter-tracks; 
you know I m just a plain racing man, that s 
me all over." And I reckon he was. 

McChesney was entered to run in the Harlem 
National at a mile and three-sixteenths, one 
of the feature events of the meeting at the 
old Harlem track in Chicago. Smathers bet 
heavily on him in the future books on the 
race; they had future betting on other races 
than the Kentucky Derby then. I didn’t know 
at the time how much he’d put down, but 
1 felt he was not the kind that does things in 
a small way. A day or two before the race he 
arrived from the East in his private railway 
car. I told him I was a little bothered about 
finding a real good jockey to put up on 
McChesney. I had been hoping to get the 
contract rider for Ed Corrigan (I think the 
boy was Johnny Reiff), but Corrigan had just 
told me that he was going to run his own 
horse in the race, and would need the services 
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of the stable jockey. The only boy available 
around our own stable was a youngster whod 
had very little riding experience, and I was 
afraid to trust him with so big a job. It’s 
against my principle to spend weeks and months 
preparing a horse for a big stake and then turn 
him over to an incompetent jockey. 

Mrs. Hildreth was with us while the con¬ 
versation was taking place. She was running 
her own horse, Favonius, in the race and had 
engaged Charlie Gray, a good boy, to ride. 
It was she who solved our problem. 

'Tet Charlie Gray ride McChesney,” she 
suggested, "I’ll put the stable-boy on Favonius.’’ 

Smathers protested against that. 

"No%, at all, not at all, Mrs. Hildreth!’’ he 
exclaimed. "There’s no reason why you should 
sacrifice your own chance of winning, just to 
help me.’’ 

There’s one thing I’ve never tried to buck 
against in this life. That is a woman with her 
mind made up. Mrs. Hildreth had decided that 
Gray would ride McChesney, and that was 
that. I told Smathers we’d lost that particular 
argument, and not to bother any more about 
it. He was the happiest man in Chicago when 
he went back to his hotel. 

When McChesney, with Gray in the saddle, 
splashed through the mud that covered the 
track that afternoon a winner by a good 
margin, E. E. Smathers bubbled over with 
happiness. He bounded over to where I was 
standing and shook my hand so vigorously I 
think sometimes I can feel it yet. Then I 
learned for the first time the extent of his bet 
in the future books. McChesney’s victory had 
brought him something like an even one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars. "And I can thank Mrs. 
Hildreth for it as much as anybody else,’ he 
said, seeking her out to express his gratitude. 



You couldn’t hold him, he was so happy. He 
handed Mrs. Hildreth a one thousand-dollar 
bill, and insisted on her taking it when she 
protested. He told me the purse money was 
mine—seven thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
five dollars. He gave Charlie Gray two thousand 
five hundred dollars. He handed the stable 
foreman a five hundred-dollar bill, and the 
exercise boy another just like it. To McChesney’s 
rubber he gave two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Anybody in sight who’d had anything to do 
with McChesney’s winning he wanted to 
reward. And he was all action, the swiftest- 
moving object at the track outside of the race¬ 
horses themselves. 

It was a custom of the period to give a little 
extra formality to stake races by hanging the 
purse on a wire stretched over the track and 
to have the winner come and receive it. In 
our party that walked over to the judges’ stand 
to receive the prize money was Blanche Bates, 
the actress. The purse passed from Smathers 
to me, and the little satin bag in which the 
money was enclosed I handed to Mrs. Hildreth 
as a souvenir of the occasion. Mrs. Hildreth 
in uirn presented it to Miss Bates, who was a 
strong admirer of racehorses, and had rooted 
hard for McChesney to win that race for us. 
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An excellent way is to put your 
expensive yearlings under the expert 
and patient care of Nic Zemo. 


Every now and then an owner of racehorses 
will run into a streak of bad luck that seems 
to have no ending. Such a blight had fallen 
that season on Doc Street, a well-known char¬ 
acter on the Western tracks. In his barn were 
three fillies he’d bought from James R. Keene 
—Byways, Delagoa, and Cognomen. They were 
fast, but the curse of losing was on his racing 
colors and he couldn’t make them win, try 
as he would. He became so disgusted with his 
luck that he oflFered them to me at a very low 
price, one thousand dollars for one, two thou¬ 
sand five hundred dollars for another, and three 
thousand dollars for the third. I bought them, 
and within six weeks the three had won a total 
of twenty-one races. One day before they 
started on this winning streak Pat Dunne met 
Street and asked him whether the three fillies 
he’d sold me were of much account. 

"Well, if they’re as good as they were when 
I had them, they’ll win plenty of races for 
him,’’ Doc replied. And that remark is typical 
of the average horse trainer. You wouldn’t 
expect to find much temperament in a racing 
barn, but it’s there in almost as large quantities 
as it is in the world of prima donnas and 
stage artists. No matter how thick you may 
think the hide of the rough, weather-beaten 


fellows who spend their lives around box stalls 
and paddocks, you will find a smouldering 
volcano if you prick their pride about horse 
knowledge. 

In the winter of 1904—I am quite sure it 
was that year—the horsemen at the Fair 
Grounds in New Orleans became curious 
regarding the identity of two queer-looking 
old men with whiskers who had one horse 
quartered in the old Cottrell barn at the track. 
Nobody seemed to know them or where they 
came from. They had dropped in at the track 
while the meeting was on and didn’t appear 
anxious to make the acquaintance of any of 
the trainers or stablemen around the Fair 
Grounds. Whenever anybody called to have a 
friendly chat with them and possibly to get 
a little dope on what their specialty was, they 
just grunted their answers and let the visitors 
understand they weren’t cultivating the com¬ 
panionship of others. 

I had heard about them, but their presence 
didn’t bother me one way or the other. I’d 
had enough experience around race tracks by 
this time to know that you have to look for 
all kinds of folks. A couple of men with 
whiskers and a grouch didn’t strike me as much 
to worry about. I was more concerned about 
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my own problems, too. There was a horse 
named Major Tenny in my string, and he’d 
shown me some work-outs that made me feel 
sure he would breeze home in the next race 
for maidens, the Major having never won a 
race and being eligible to compete in a maiden 
field. And in his trials he was running faster 
than some campaigners in my string that had 
won many races. It looked like an exceptional 
chance to win a nice bet. 

It was while I was putting the finishing 
touches on Major Tenny that New Orleans 
Ed Austin, a bookmaker at the track and a 
fellow I’d known for years, received a queer 
sort of tip from W. S. (Kansas) Price, who 
had been well known on the racetracks for 
years. Price told him that the horse being 
trained by the two men with whiskers was a 
speed marvel. "I don’t know what the horse’s 
name is but I’ll recognize him the minute I 
see him going to the post, and I’ll have a 
smashing bet down,” Kansas Price continued. 
”I tried to get a line on him from the two 
old guys training him, but they shooed me 
away. He’s a real good thing, and they’ve 
managed to keep him completely under cover. 
They never work him when there’s anybody 
around with a stop-watch. I think I m the only 
one at the track in on their secret, and I just 
happened on it by accident. I m telling you, 
Ed, that horse has worked faster than anything 
at the track.” 

Ed Austin was too old a hand at racing to 
get excited over what Kansas Price told him. 
Tips are about the cheapest thing you can get 
at the race tracks. The only thing different 
about this one was the cock-sureness of Price 
and the peculiar way the two old fellows at 
the Cottrell barn had been acting. Anyway 
Austin tabbed it in his mind, and asked Kansas 
to let him know when he saw the unidentified 
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Hindoo going to the post. It happened sooner 
than he had expected. A few days later, while 
the horses were coming out for the first race 
of the day. Price dashed up to Austin’s stand 
in the betting ring, pulled him off his seat, 
and rushed him out to the steps where they 
could see the field parading in front of the 
grandstand. Kansas, nervous and excited, 
pointed to one of the horses. 

'That’s him, the good-looking chestnut. He’s 
20 to 1 in the betting. I’ve bet two hundred 
on him and I’m going to put down some 
more. Give me some of your money and I’ll bet 
it for you. He can’t lose; he’ll walk home, he’s 
the fastest horse at the track.” 

Austin had never heard of this horse, but 
he’d heard a lot about my horse Major Tenny 
—and there was the Major in the field. The 
chance I’d been looking for had arrived. It 
was a maiden race at seven furlongs and Major 
Tenny was the favorite at 4 to 5. All the 
dockers in New Orleans knew how he’d been 
burning up the track in his morning gallops. 
I’d made no efforts to keep him under cover. 

"Sam Hildreth’s horse will win this race,” 
Austin shot back at Price. "I know Sam has 
been v/aiting to drop him in just such a race 
as this. And he’s bet five thousand dollars on 
him.” 

"I don’t care if he’s bet five hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars—the Major will be left so far 
behind you won’t know he’s in the race.” 
Kansas Price couldn’t be budged. 

Austin’s book had taken in five thousand 
dollars against four thousand dollars on my 
horse. Until Price came running up to him he’d 
intended laying some of it off in the other 
books, because he was so sure I would win the 
race. But there was no mistaking Price’s sin- 
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cerity. So while he refused to bet on the 
stranger, he thought he’d benefit by the tip 
to the extent of holding all the money on Major 
Tenny. 

In Chicago, a few hours before all this was 
taking place in the Fair Grounds betting ring, 
two men had called at the detective offices of 
Billy Pinkerton. They refused to talk to any of 
the subordinates, and insisted on seeing Billy 
himself. Their manner was mysterious. They 
were nervous and acted like men who weren’t 
just sure of their ground. One of them opened 
the conversation by asking Pinkerton if he 
knew whether there were any gambling-houses 
being operated around Chicago. 

"Plenty of them; what’s the answer to your 
question?” Billy liked to come to the point 
quickly. His visitors stalled further. 

"Is it possible for a stranger to place a bet 
in this town?” the spokesman inquired. 

"Certainly, if he has the money.” 

With that one of the men took out a large 
roll of greenbacks and laid it on Billy Pinker¬ 
ton’s desk. 

"There’s ten thousand in that bundle, and we 
want to get it down on a race in New Orleans. 


But we don’t want to take any chance of run¬ 
ning up against some confidence men and not 
collecting if we win. If you’ll assign a couple 
of your men to go with us to some reliable 
bookmaker or poolroom, we’ll see that the 
agency is well paid for its services.” 

The proposition sounded good to Pinkerton. 
He called two of his men from another office 
and instructed them to conduct the two visitors 
to some betting establishment where they could 
place their money in safety. There were plenty 
of poolrooms and handbooks running in 
Chicago in those days. Pinkerton’s callers un¬ 
doubtedly knew this, but they were concerned 
about collecting in case they won. 

"You’ll get your money all right if the horse 
wins,” Billy assured them. And then as an 
afterthought he inquired how good they thought 
the horse was. 

"He’ll win, and he’ll be a price,” they told 
him. 

As they were leaving Billy motioned to one 
of the detectives he’d assigned to go with them, 
pressed a wad of bills into his hands and said, 
"Bet this for me on whatever horse those 
fellows back.” 

In New Orleans I was standing on the lawn 
watching the horses prancing at the barrier. 
Chris Fitzgerald, the same Christopher J. Fitz¬ 
gerald who is now active in the affairs of the 
Jockey Club and who has worked for years in 
the interest of clean racing, was the starter at 
New Orleans that season. He was having his 
troubles with the field, but he finally caught 
them in line and sent them away to one of his 
usual good starts. They ran closely bunched for 
the first eighth, and then began to straighten 
out as the faster horses found their stride. I 
had my glasses trained on Major Tenny and 
was waiting to see him step to the front. But 
as they sped down the back-stretch it was some 
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other horse that left the field behind him as 
though the other horses were standing still. 
Somebody near me cried out that the leading 
horse was the one Kansas Price had tipped. 

When they rounded the bend and entered 
the stretch Major Tenny was running second 
far out in front of the others, but the stranger 
was leading him by four lengths or so, and 
running so easily I knew there wasn’t a chance 
for my horse to catch him in the short dash to 
the wire—or to catch him at any distance, for 
that matter. I couldn’t understand how an out¬ 
sider like this could beat so good a maiden as 
Major Tenny. And as he cantered home under 
a pull four lengths in the lead I and my friends 
just stood there too dumfounded to understand 
what it was all about. I could see that Major 
Tenny had run his race and that nothing had 
happened to him in the running. He’d simply 
been beaten by a much better horse—a horse 
that ran so smoothly and so fast I wondered 
how he had managed to remain a maiden until 
three years old. 

The next morning Billy Pinkerton, sitting in 
his office in Chicago, opened a telegram from 
his brother Bob, who was in New Orleans. It 
read: "Who bet all that money in Chicago on 
that 20 to 1 shot yesterday?" Billy wired back: 
"If you must know, I bet a bundle of it myself, 
and two fellows I never saw before bet the rest. 
Why?" A few hours later he received another 
telegram from Bob. 

"That horse was a ringer. They ve cleaned 
up thousands on him all over the country. My 
men just sending in reports from all parts. 

Overnight we’d found out about the ringing. 
When the circumstances were reported to Bob 
Pinkerton he made a quick investigation, and 
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learned that the two old men had disappeared 
with their horse immediately after the race. 
It was a clean job and they’d left no trace of 
where they’d gone. The same with the gamblers 
who’d bet heavily in various parts of the coun¬ 
try. The Pinkerton offices in different big cities 
reported they’d disappeared as quickly and 
mysteriously as they had arrived. And when 
they told me the name of the horse that had 
beaten Major Tenny I understood why it had 
been impossible for me to win. It was a high- 
class handicap horse. It was no wonder he’d 
shown faster trials than any horse at the Fair 
Grounds. 


Nex^ month Mr, Hildreth discusses 
” Breadwinners” 
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Two 'Chase Figures Honored 

Two figures from the history of steeple¬ 
chasing have been added to those to be inducted 
into Thoroughbred racing’s Hall of Fame in 
the National Museum of Racing at Saratoga 
this summer. They are J. Howard Lewis, as 
trainer, and the horse Battleship, first American- 
bred and owned chaser to win the English 
Grand National. 

Both are named by the Trustees of the 
Museum in accordance with the custom in¬ 
augurated some years ago to add figures from 
this branch of the sport to the Hall of Fame, 
this rather than asking the voting committee 
to act. Most of the latter are from parts of the 
country which do not have steeplechasing. 

J. Howard Lewis, who died in 1947, was one 
of the great conditioners of field horses in the 
earlier part of this century. He is also credited 
with introducing to the sport such figures as 
the late Joseph Widener and Mrs. Payne 
Whitney. One of the great steeplechasers 
handled by Mr. Lewis and belonging to Joseph 
Widener is already in the Hall of Fame. This is 
Bushranger. Other champions handled by this 


trainer included Fairmount, ^Azucar, Barley¬ 
corn, *Duettiste and Lizard. 

Battleship was first a successful runner on the 
flat. Bred by Walter J. Salmon, he was by 
Man o’ War out of *Quarantaine. After a 
good 4-year-old season. Battleship was sold to 
Mrs. Marion duPont Scott and, in 1938, went 
to take the Grand National under Bruce Hobbs, 
17-year-old son of trainer Reginald Hobbs. 

Illinois Program Criticized 

W. Hal Bishop, one of the nation’s most 
successful owner-trainer-breeders, stated this 
month that because of his disappointment in 
the Illinois breeding program he plans to sell 
his Thoroughbred breeding stock. 

In addition to 52 head of horses, Mr. Bishop 
will put his l60-acre farm on the market. 

"The Illinois breeding program has de¬ 
teriorated to such an extent, there no longer 
is any incentive to us to breed horses,’’ said 
Mr. Bishop. 

He reported that the horses being offered 
for sale include 27 broodmares, 13 sucklmgs, 
10 yearlings and the stallions Bernburgoo and 
Salason. 
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Guide Book to Motels 
With Stabling Facilities 


A guide book reporting the locations of 
motels which offer horse stabling facilities has 
been put on the market by R. A. Phillips, 
Arlington, Texas. 

Mr. Phillips hit on the idea in the early 
1960’s when moving his horses from Florida 
to California. His first Guide was printed in 
1963 and has been followed by eight supple¬ 
ments. 

He plans to release a completely revised 
edition this fall. The new Guide will cost 25 
cents and can be obtained by writing to the 
author at 910 Johnson Avenue, Arlington, 
Texas 76010. 


Motel at right advertises accommodations for 
horses. A newly revised guide book listing 
similar motels will be available this fall. 
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Hiamplirey Fiiiiicy Sets Fast Pace 
For Thoroughbred Eiiropeam Tomr 



It was a unique group of horse-breeders, 
of Canada, that joined forces under the leader¬ 
ship of Humphrey S. Finney, one of the world s 
most knowledgeable horsemen, for a 17-day 
whirl know as "the Thoroughbred European 
Tour.” 

Finney, chairman of the board of the Fasig- 
Tipton Co., founded and edited The Mary¬ 
land Horse from 1936 to 1953, and also has 
presided over the auction sales of multi-millions 
worth of horses during the past quarter-century. 
He stoutly denies that he sold the first foal of 
the original Godolphin Barb mare; it was, he 
confides with a twinkle, too small. He admits 
to having sold her second foal, however, and 
uncounted thousands of her progeny in the 
intervening years. 

This trip came about because Finney was the 
on-tour host to a group of French breeders who 
came to the United States last fall for a look 
at the horse farms of Kentucky, Virginia, Mary¬ 
land and other points. Their junket was orga¬ 
nized by a delightful Frenchman named Guy 
Abecassis, of Allied Travel Paris, who dug up 
Finney’s name through a happy accident and 
asked him to arrange an itinerary. 

The resulting smash success echoed in horsey 
circles around the world. Before it ended, Guy 
suggested to his now-old friend. Fee-nay, that 
the same sort of trip should be worked out for 


Story and Photographs by Anne Christmas 


The handsome Percheron Titantic is shown at 
the French National Stud, which stands 140 
stallions representing all breeds of horses. 


American horse-breeders, but Finney pish- 
poshed the idea. Within hours afterward, he 
was on the phone to Guy (rhymes with 
"wheel”) to make the arrangements. 

As it all worked out, it was a classic case of 
transatlantic reciprocity. 

There were 17 in our aggregation, including 
Finney and his wife Olive. They were: 

Mrs. F. Wallis Armstrong Jr., Moorestown, 
N. J., who formerly stood Your Host and Slide 
Rule at her Meadowview Farm; Mrs. Jeanne N. 
Barnes, New York, N.Y., of the Fasig-Tipton 
Co.; Mrs. Samuel E. Bogley, Potomac, Md., 
owner-breeder who has sold yearlings at Sara¬ 
toga in the recent past; Mrs. Daniel W. Evans, 
Cobham, Va., owner-breeder; Robert S. Gunder¬ 
son, general manager of Golden Gate Fields 
race course, San Francisco, and his wife Mari¬ 
lyn; Dr. Richard R. Crutcher, Lexington, Ky., 
surgeon and Thoroughbred breeder. 

Also Mrs. Robert J. Iglauer, Washington; 
Mrs. Wilma Kennedy, one of the country’s 


Right Royal poses at the Haras de Mesnil of 
Mme. Jean Couturie. Barn in background is 
typical example of architecture in Normandy. 
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more successful women trainers, now of Fasig- 
Tipton’s staff in private sales; Don McClelland, 
president of the Canadian Thoroughbred Horse 
Society, and his wife, Jane Ann, of King City, 
Ontario, Canada; Miss Julia Shearer, Locustdale, 
Va., breeder and nationally-known horse show 
judge; Mrs. Elizabeth F. Thomas, owner-breeder, 
of Middleburg, Va. and Holmdel, N. J.; Dr. R. 
Smiser West, a market breeder, from Nicholas- 
ville, Ky.; and Yr. Correspondent, newspaper 
reporter and horse breeder, from Potomac. 

The watchword of our tour was En avant! 
which Finney had picked up from his French 
guests. He used it on us not only for encourage¬ 
ment, but also as a disciplinary measure, and 
it invariably caused us to jump nervously and 
then follow him obediently, out of wherever it 
was that we were lingering too long. Even the 
most uni-lingual among us knew that it meant 
"Let’s go!” but we soon turned it into a verb, 
and en-avanted all over Europe, with scarcely a 


spare moment for dawdling, shopping or even 
locating the ladies’ lounge. 

We landed in Paris via TWA on June 28, 
dragged our weary bones sightseeing, and then 
piled into our mini-bus on Sunday, led by the 
Finneys and our already invaluable Guy Abe- 
cassis, to the races at Longchamp, in the sub¬ 
urbs of Paris, for the featured Grand Prix de 
Paris. 

Obviously, we hadn’t expected racing to be 
so chi-chi in France. We did receive some 
mental jolts when we saw the upper crust in 
its sedate gray top hats, morning coats and, for 
the ladies, afternoon dresses with skirts BELOW 
the knees—much to the disappointment of the 
gentlemen in our group, who had hoped for 
mini-skirts in Paris. Instead of toppers, the 
British nobility settled for bowlers, mostly, and 
their ladies wore wide-brimmed hats, beneath 
which they couldn’t see much of the horses. 
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Raymond Guest, former U. S. Ambassador to 
Ireland, wore a gray topper and a sculptured 
gray suit, complete with tails, that would have 
stopped traffic if he had worn it the day his 
Sir Ivor won the Washington, D. C. Interna¬ 
tional race at Laurel last year. 

Winston Guest was in a bowler. Tina Onassis 
was there with the Marquis of Blandford, her 
present husband. 

Yr. C. was standing at the edge of the pad- 
dock, staring at the scenery and saying to a 
tour friend: 

"This reminds me of Delaware Park." 

The remark stirred a well-dressed gentleman 
in the front row, who turned with a big smile 
and said: 

"Delaware Park? That sounds like someone 
from home!" 

It was the Ambassador of the United States, 
R. Sargent Shriver, whom we had seen just 
three days earlier at Washington s own Sans 
Soiici Restaurant—a quick interview, in fact, 
to check the recurrent rumor that he was being 
replaced in Paris by a Republican. 

This day, laughing and shaking hands, he 
said he’d seen our story in The Washington Star 
about our chance conversation in Washington, 
and "it’s perfectly accurate—I’m still in Paris. 

He introduced us to his wife, the former 
Eunice Kennedy, and his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Rose Kennedy, who was one of the loveliest 
ladies at Longchamp that day, in pink dress 
and hat. 

Enough name-dropping. The race was won 
by Mme. Guy Weisweiller’s Chaparral, ridden 


Exbury, brilliant young stallion at Baron Guy 
de Rothschild's Haras de Meautry near 
Deauville, is admired by Mrs. D. W. Evans. 


by that remarkable young rider, Freddy Head, 
third generation of a famous training family. 

Our next stop in the Paris area was the horse 
paradise, Chantilly (pronounced Chonty-eee), 
where about 3,000 horses train over a variety 
of unbelievable courses and woodlands. 

Established in 1834 by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Thoroughbred Horses, Chan¬ 
tilly shows the effects of long-range planning. 
One course, "le terrain des Aigles," has 2,200 
acres; another, the Lamorlaye course, has 3,600 
acres; another, in beautiful forest, has 500 acres. 

Horses were not lashing their tails; there 
were no flies visible (and there couldn’t be 
many in France, because we saw no window 
screens). 

We were convoyed by a top trainer and old 
friend of the Finney’s, Mike Bartholomew, first 
to the yard of Etienne Pollet (trainer of Prince 
Regent, the best middle-distance 3-year-old in 
Europe), where we met the Prince himself. 

Then we gloried in a drive through the forest, 
where an occasional 2-year-old can buck off 
a lad and be fairly safe until he makes his 
way home. There are 60 miles of training area 
in the beautiful woods, including a 2 !/ 2 -mile 
straightaway. 

Bartholomew, born in England, invited us to 
his stable yard to see the horses and share 
some fancy elevens-es (interpreted as meaning 
"the morning champagne break") with his 
French wife. He shTted into both languages 
so easily that we asked: 

"What language do you think in?" 

"Whichever one I’m speaking—but I swear 
in English!" he replied with a laugh. 

It costs $8 per horse per day at Chantilly, and 
$6 per set for shoeing. And the flowers there 
are more beautiful than at Belmont Park—or 
even Marlboro. 

Just as we all decided to ship our families and 
horses right to Chantilly, Finney shouted "En 
avant!” and we were off and running. 

We had met many French breeders, owners 
and trainers when Mr. and Mrs. Finney enter¬ 
tained at a reception in Paris shortly after 
our arrival. Our 15 somewhat bedazzled tourists 
had enjoyed every moment of the party, but at 
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that point, they scarcely realized the identities 
of the guests. Later we were eternally grateful 
for the opportunity of meeting so many promi¬ 
nent people as a preface for our trip. 

One of the most delightful of the Finneys’ 
friends was Mme. Jean Couturie, whose Haras 
dll Mesnil several days later turned out to be 
a highlight of any horseman’s trip. We drove 
through many miles of verdant countryside, ac¬ 
companied by Maurice O’Neill, president of a 
French sales agency similar to Fasig-Tipton, 
and our faithful Guy Abecassis, along with the 
French journalist, Guy Thibault. 

We were following the route of Gen. George 
S. Patton on his great drive toward Paris with 
the Third Army, through an area where some 
of the land now costs $40,000 to $50,000 per 
acre for grape production—the richest valley 
in France, O’Neill told us. 

The Percheron breed of heavy draft horses 
originated here, and we were delighted to see 
an especially handsome Percheron stallion later 
at the French National Stud. 

Slightly tardy for luncheon because of the 
steady stream of holiday-bound traffic (even as 
in America), we found Mme. Couturie awaiting 
us at the entrance to a large and imposing 
chateau, which turned out to be a friendly, com¬ 
fortable and homey abode for a house full of 
busy family members representing three genera¬ 
tions. There was a saddle rack in the main hall 
for coats, wh'ch we thought was a pleasant touch 
in a castle. 

Several of our tripsters were old friends of 
American artist Richard Stone Reeves, and thus 
were especially pleased to see three portraits by 
him, of Mme. Couturie’s best stallions, on the 
dark-panelled walls of her library. They were 
Le Mesnil with her beloved little terrier, Babsi; 
Right Royal, the brilliant classic winner and 
sire of Prince Regent; and Tiepolctto, a son of 
Tornado. All were shown with a view of the 
chateau in the background. 

Wherever we went in Europe, we found that 
Reeves generally is regarded as the world s 
leading contemporary sporting artist, and we 
saw his work in many of The Best Places. 

There was a signed picture of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and a handwritten note to Mme. Couturie 
from HRH, thanking her for luncheon and a 
tour of Haras du Mesnil in May, 1967. 

"She was very easy — quite relaxed and 
friendly,’’ her hostess recalled. "She emphasized 
that she really was on holiday and that she 
didn’t care to see the French police, who were 
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in contact constantly. At one point, she hid 
behind some trees to avoid them.” 

The tour of the various barns was as reward¬ 
ing for us as it had been earlier for the Queen 
of England. We fell in love with Right Royal, 
an 11-year-old by Owen Tudor, and found him 
to be typical of Mme. Couturie’s preference in 
horses—deep, richly dark bays predominated in 
her stable. Le Mesnil, 9, by Tyrone, was the 
same type. 

She also showed us Neptunus, 9, a handsome 
dark bay with burnished mahogany dapples, 
and a half-brother to Right Royal (out of 
Bastia, by Victrix). He is going on the market 
later this year, Madame told us. 

"We plan to have only two stallions here, 
after this year.” 

The yearlings currently being prepared for 
the August sales at Deauville were next on 
our agenda, and the sight of them made some 
of us ready to cancel our flight home until after 
Aug. 23, at the very least. Madame is selling six 
colts and three fillies (including three by Right 
Royal, three by Neptunus, and others by Timmy 
Lad, Breakspear and Sea Hawk). 
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25 / OFF SUMMER CLOTHES 



Preseason Fall 10% Discount 


AUGUST 25th 


SEPTEMBER 15th 


ALL SALES FINAL 
ON SUMMER GOODS 


Reopening on Saturdays 
Until Noon Beginning 
September 13th 


LOUIS M. VORDEMBERGE & SON 


MARYLAND’S LEADING SADDLERS 


814-816 MADISON AVENUE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21201 
Phone: 728-1886 


Her son-in-law, Comte Bertrand de Tarragon, 
and Mme. Tabur also are sending yearlings to 
Deauville. 

All the sales horses were to be broken the 
following week, and would be exercising regu¬ 
larly under tack before being shipped to Deau¬ 
ville. 

Finney pointed out that "the yearlings are not 
fattened and prepared for sale, as are American 
yearlings; they are ready to go into training 
and develop.” 

Madame Couturie is a strong advocate of 
crossing French and American blood. She 
pointed out the Breakspear yearling, named 
Sharp Spear, and said: 

"There is no Bold Ruler blood on the conti¬ 
nent. I sent a mare to Ireland because I wanted 
to get that blood.” 

Sharp Spear was the result; his sire is a son 
of Bold Ruler, out of the Roman mare, Pocket 
Edition. 

Finney admired Wenceslas, by Right Royal 
out of a Dan Cupid mare named Belvedere. 
He’s a sales yearling; they name horses when 
they are registered as weanlings in France. 


"He reminds me very much of Prince 
Regent—although this one might be a bit 
bigger,” his owner observed. 

"He has the same shoulder and hind leg,” 
agreed HSF. 

Madame said he has his sire’s beautiful 
temperament and that his dam (a grand¬ 
daughter of Native Dancer) was "a very, very 
good race mare.” 

We could have stayed forever, but it was en 
evant time again, and we were heading toward 
a Saratoga-like spa, Bagnoles, to spend the night 
and visit the gambling casino. 

En route to Bagnoles through the faint blue 
haze of Normandy, we stopped near the city of 
Alencon at Haras de Chemoitou, of Louis 
Champion, to see the young stallions Bon Mot 
(by * Worden, winner of the Washington, D. C. 
International) and Spy Well (by Mark-Ye- 
Well). He is sending a dozen yearlings to the 
Deauville sales, beginning Aug. 16. 

Our last stop was the Haras de Sassy, where 
an enormous castle, a quaint chapel and two 
old towers dating back to Louis XIV were 
among the most fascinating buildings we saw 
in Europe. Its owner, the Duke of Pasquier, was 
out of town but his wife and daughter enter¬ 
tained us (in the royal style to which we 
were becoming accustomed), opened the chapel 
for us to see, and took us through the castle 
and its marvelous art collection. 

At the stallion barns, we saw Dan Cupid, 
sire of * Sea-Bird and Silver Cloud; Sherluck 
and Young Christopher. 

After our night at Bagnoles, we were up early 
and off to visit Dr. E. J. Pouret, one of the conti¬ 
nents most widely known veterinarians, for a 
look at his super-mcxlern clinic near Argentan. 
Then en evant again to Haras de la Cochere, 
owned by E. de Brignac, to see Tompion, the 
"absolutely extraordinary stallion” who, at 12, 
has tested close to 90 per cent in fertility; the 
young Ruysdale, by Right Royal out of a sister 
of *Ribot, under lease from the Marquis de 
Chesa, stepson of Frederic Tesio’s (Italian law 
forbids sale of valuable Thoroughbreds out 
of Italy); Baldric II, and Nasram. 

Also on view was the remarkable 20-ycar-old 
mare, *La Mirambule, the best race mare of her 
own generation and, according to de Brignac, 
"One of the best producers in the world, with 
13 living foals.” Among her best were the Irish 
Derby winner. Tambourine, and her current 
3 -year-()ld, In the Purple (by Right Royal). 
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MARYLAND PONY BREEDERS, INC. 

FALL SALE 

September 5th (7:00 p.m.) 

Selling at Timonium 69 Top Ponies 
and Horses 

(5) 15 h. Jr. Horses to be sold under 
tack 

(11) Half Arabians—some registered 
(21) Large Division Ponies 
Catalogues available from: 

Miss Louise Este Hollyday, Secretary 
Box 84, Sparks, Md. 21152 
(301) 771-4768 


"She shows no sign of age, eats quite well 
and is the gayest character you can find,” de 
Brignac said, patting her affectionately. "Her 
foal this year is by Baldric II and we think he’s 
outstanding.” 

The de Brignac haras, which overlooks the 
famed Falaise Gap of World War II and the 
French National Stud, is the home of 12 of 
Mr. and Mrs. Howell Jackson’s broodmares, 
including Never Too Late (by Never Say Die- 
* Gloria Nicky). 

De Brignac himself followed us to the Na¬ 
tional Stud, one of 22 such establishments in 
various parts of France, and originally designed 
to provide the army with war horses, in the time 
of Louis IV. The government has kept up to 
300 stallions here, putting them out at reason¬ 
able stud fees to improve all breeds of horses. 
There are now 140 such stallions, supported by 
a percentage of PMU betting at the race tracks 
(comparable to our pari-mutuels). 

We saw two Thoroughbreds, Le Tyrol and 
Tryptic (a half-brother to *Gray Dawn 11) and 
then two 2,200-pound Percheron stallions, Ti- 
tantic, a fine representative of his breed, and 
the younger and stockier Vaillant. Led out at 
brisk trots by red-jacketed attendants, they made 
an impressive sight. 

The national stud has a school for 70 young 
men learning to be "lads” (grooms) or black¬ 
smiths. 

Viewed in retrospect, France becomes a mon¬ 
tage of elegantly groomed horses, champagne 
and fabulous food. All of these were awaiting 
us at the national stud, where one of our added 
starters, Maurice O’Neill, had been assigned for 
20 years, before World War II. 

We were guests for fancy elevens-es, and 
welcomed officially by M. de Gaste, president 


THE CONDITIONER OF 

CHAMPIONS 




CONOITIONeW 



FORMULA 707 

world-famous 
supplement for 

HORSES 
of all works 
of life 

Feed only 
2 ounces a day 


COMMON SENSE HORSE NUTRITION, written by an expert 
in animal nutrition, contains 20 pages of valuable in¬ 
formation for almost every horse feeding situation. Mail 
coupon for your FREE copy. 

JOHN EWING CO. • Box 188 • La Salle, Colo. 80645 

I Please send free horse nutrition booklet. i 

I I 

j Name. | 

I Address. i 

I City.State.Zip— [ 

I_I 


of the French Breeders’ Association, with de 
Brignac as his interpreter. 

De Gaste recalled that international rela¬ 
tionships between breeders were few, not many 
years ago, and welcomed the new era of more 
frequent contacts, now increasing constantly 
between the United States and France. 

In his reply, Finney declared that the horse 
industry in France is more booming than in 
any other nation in the world, with the possible 
exception of Japan, and predicted that there 
eventually will be an international stud book 
acceptable to all countries. 

Paul Chedeville, one of France’s major breed¬ 
ers for the market, is the owner of Haras du 
Petit Tellier, a short 10 miles away and our 
next stop. Our drive was full of memories for 
ONeill, who had seen much of the countryside 
destroyed during World War II. 

The Chedevilles, we learned, have been breed¬ 
ing Thoroughbred horses longer than any family 
in France. Their 18-year-old son, Patrick, had 
just returned the day before from America, 
where he had spent four months working at 
Claiborne Farm in Kentucky for A. B. "Bull” 
Hancock. Patrick, the sixth generation of his 
family in the horse business, attended school 
four years in England, and thus was able to be 
our built-in interpreter in chatting with his 
parents, who speak only French. 

After lunch in their lovely chateau (occupied 
by the Germans during the war), we saw the 
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Thirtieth Annual FALL Meeting i OAO 

Saturday, September 6 and Saturday, September 13, 1969 

FAIR HILL RACES 

Fair Hill, Maryland __ 

A Balanced Card of Thoroughbred Racing - on the Flat, and over Brush, Hurdles and Timber 


PARI-MUTUEL BETTING FOR ALL RACES 
DAILY DOUBLE FIRST TWO RACES BOTH DAYS 


FIRST RACE (Both Days) - Saturday, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1969 

First Race Purse 51,000.—The Lewisville Flat Race, 
about seven furlongs on turf. 

Second Race Purse SI200.—The Cherry Hill Flat 
Race, about one mile and one quarter on the turr. 

Third Race Purse $2000.—The Trouble Maker 
Steeplechase, about three miles over a Fair 
Hunting Country. 

Fourth Race Purse $1500.—The Christiana Hurdle, 
about one mile and six furlongs. 

Fifth Race Purse $ 4500 -Added—The Fair Hill 
Steeplechase, about two miles. 

Sixth Race Purse $ 3000 .— The Cowentown Hurdle 
Race, about one mile and six furlongs. 


2:00 P.M., Daylight Saving Time 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1969 

First Race Purse SI000.—The Little Egypt Flat Race, 
about seven furlongs on turf. 

Second Race Purse $1200.—The Andora Flat Race, 
about one mile and a quarter on turf. 

Third Race Purse $3000.—The Cecil County Steeple¬ 
chase, about three miles over a Fair Hunting 

Country. . ^ m 

Sponsored by National Brewing Co,, In The 
Land of Pleasant Living” 

Fourth Race Purse $1500.—The Center Square 
Hurdle Race, about one mile and six furlongs. 

Fifth Race $5000 Added.—The Manly Steeplechase, 
about two miles. 

Sixth Race Purse $3000.—The Battleship Hurdle 
Race, about one mile and six furlongs. 


Benefit of Union Hospital, Elkton. Maryland 

For Reservations and FAIR HILL RACES 

Entry Blanks ^ Trust Building, Wilmington, Delaware 19801 

Pho^ Wilmington - Area Code (302) 654-2000 


6 -year-old son of Sicambre, Barbare, winner 
of the Prix Lupin at Longchamp among other 
good races; the well-balanced Cadmus, by Su¬ 
preme Court, brought by Chedeville as a year- 
ling at Newmarket, re-sold later to top the 
market and bought back at 4; and Traffic, the 
American-bred son of Traffic Judge, winner of 
the Wood Memorial and Gotbam Stakes. 

The American tour'sts admired the typical 
Normandy stables, and particularly the brass, 
horseshoe-shaped signs at the door of each 
stallion’s box, with his name around the out¬ 
side of the shoe, and his age and breeding m- 
scribed across the center. 

Patr’ck, so recently returned frcm abroad, 
already had seen all the horses and was well up 
on latest developments at the farm before we 
arrived. Asked about his trip, he reported it 
as a great success. It did seem noteworthy that 
this attractive, articulate young man was per¬ 
fectly happy living in a SlO-a-week room in 
Paris, Ky., which must have seemed a far cry 
from'the gracious old chateau of Petit Tellier. 

Much of the stud (they never call them 
"farms” over there) was destroyed during the 
War, Patrick said. German troops were well en¬ 


trenched in a nearby forest, and English, Ameri¬ 
can and Polish forces used cannon to remove 
them. The Chedeville home was ”in bad shape, 
but not quite all down,” and required extensive 
remodeling, but three big barns were left 
intact. The stallion yard, built in the same Nor¬ 
man style, is new, he added. 

The Chedeville yearlings have been pur¬ 
chased by a Greek ship-owner, Goulandris, 
owner of the horse Shoemaker, which finished 
second in the French Derby. Only one yearling 
is being retained; his name is America, and 
he will go to Francois Boutain, an attractive 
young trainer we had met at the Finneys’ party 
in Paris. 

"We kept America to carry on the line,” Pat¬ 
rick explained . 

Much too soon, Finney was organizing his 
troops and we were en-evanted out of there, 
for a 72-mile bus trip to Haras Frenay-le- 
Buffard, described to us as “the best stud farm 
in the world,” owned by Marcel Boussac, presi¬ 
dent of the Societe d’ Encouragement. 


To be concluded in next issue. 
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WHO IS PLEASANT VALLEY FARM? 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas S. Glass, Middletown, Md. 


WERE PROUD OF OUR HORSES 



CHEYENNE, ridden by Mrs. Glass's daughter, 
Dickey Boutelle, has been the outstanding 
jumper in the Middle Atlantic States for three 
years. Bred, broken and trained by Mrs. Glass. 

Each yearling sold by Pleasant Valley Farm that has 
started at the tracks has been a winner. 

We kept our first yearling out of sentiment and 
raced him ourselves. Flying Boxcar won his first race 
at Timonium on August 11. 

Everyone who has hunted with the Newmarket 
Hounds agrees that Mr. Glass, Field Master, is 
mounted upon the best hunter in Western Maryland, 
Mr. Sam. 


We believe that our Turn to Reason colt out of Miss Jester, by Jester, in the 
Eastern Fall Sale will attract the attention of all in attendance. Your early 
inspection is invited at: 


PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 

Middletown, Md. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas S. Glass 


(301)293-2761 








Your inquiries are cordially invited. 

Our staff of engineers are always available 
to offer suggestions for buildings to fit 
your particular needs. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































BARNS by TIMBER-CRAFT 




Some of the Features that have made Timber-Craft 
a leader in Pole-Type Construction. 

• KILN DRIED LUMBER 
•SAG-PROOF CLEAR SPAN TRUSSES 

•SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE TIMBERS PRESSURE 
TREATED with PENTACHLOROPHENOL to an 8# 
p.c.f. retention. 

• INCREASED NAILING SURFACE of SQUARE TIMBERS 
•ALL WORK DONE by TRAINED PERSONNEL. 

•ALL BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED from PROVEN DESIGNS 

• FIRE-PROOFED WOOD IS AVAILABLE 

Lcme onuM 

TIMBER-CRAFT 

'BuifiUifmtAU/ 



Box 43. Frederick. Maryland 


662-8204 


Night Phone: 865-5247A 


OISIGR/JAMES PEARl fitdtock Md 








































































































































Large Working Hunter Pony Champion (B) 
Amy Hammerman's Miles River Ervin' N 



Small Hunter Pony Champion 
Streett Moore's Choo Choo 



Novice Working Hunter Pony Gr. Champion 
Oak Knoll Farm's Boy Watcher 
Rider, Butch Gardner 


25th ANNUAL 
MARYLAND PONY SHOW 

The Maryland Pony Show celebrated its 
25th anniversary this year. The first Maryland 
Pony Show, sponsored by the Lions Club of 
Hamilton and under the direction of Dr. S. R. 
Graffam, Dr. John A. Hoy, and Mrs. Catherine 
Bosley Stevens, was held on October 21, 1945, 
at the Old Trail Show Grounds on Loch Raven 
Boulevard. Other founders were Celeste W. 
Hutton, Edward C. Lecarpentier and C. Howard 
Scheid. At th's first, one-day show, open to 
pony enthusiasts from all over Maryland, five 
championship awards were presented. 

The following year entries from out of state 
were accepted and post entries permitted. More 
than 100 ponies competed in over ten classes. 
Divisions added through the years were novice 
ponies ( 1955), open jumpers (1963), novice 
juniors (1965) and short stirrup (1968). 

In 25 years the Maryland Pony Show has be¬ 
come the largest pony and junior show in the 
United States. This year’s show, sponsored by 
the Baltimore News-American for the benefit of 
the Cockeysville-Timonium Jaycees, was held 
July 10-13 at the Timonium Fair Grounds 
and drew over 500 entries. The following 
championships were awarded. 

Green Working Hunter Pony 
Ch. Jet Tide, Oak Knoll Farm 
Res. Bee Master, Kevin Gowl 

Novice Working Hunter Pony 
Grand Ch. Boy Watcher, Oak Knoll Farm 
Ch. (A) Jet Tide, Oak Knoll Farm 
Res. (A) Dark Shadows, Terry West 
Ch. (B) Boy Watcher, Oak Knoll Farm 
Res. (B) Farnley Go Go Girl, Larry Williams 

Hunter Seat 

Ch. Debbie King 
Res. Wendy Wetherill 

Short Stirrup 
Ch. Tara Lumpkin 
Res. Mandie Melin 

Small Hunter Pony 
Ch. Choo Choo, Streett Moore 
Res. Heatherstone Seanette, Jack Stedding, Jr. 
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Medium Hunter Pony 
Ch. Farnley Hi-Li, Oak Knoll Farm 
Res. Swamp Girl, Mark Zehnder 

Large Working Hunter Pony 
Ch. (A) Ranchanette, Lisa Gordon 
Res. (A) Highfields Allaround, Lindsay John¬ 
son 

Ch. (B) Miles River Ervin’ N, Amy Hammer¬ 
man 

Res. (B) Lacega, Gay Williams 

Junior Working Hunter 
Ch. (A) Triple Threat, Sue Issel 
Res. (A) Hootenanny, Bumpsie Adams 

Ch. (B) Wonderful World, Mary Supik 
Res. (B) Best Mistake, Tad Zimmerman 

Small Pony Open Jumper 
Ch. Popsie Doll, Oak Knoll Farm 
Res. Trackdown, Patricia Gowl 

Medium Pony Open Jumper 
Ch. Happy Landing, L. B. Clarke 
Res. Release Me, Terry West 

Large Pony Open Jumper 
Ch. Crown Prince II, Oak Knoll Farm 
Res. Dark Shadows, Terry West 

Junior Open Jumper 
Ch. Foxwood, Barbara DeMaio 
Res. Bright Spot, Hunts Over Farm 

Novice Junior Working Hunter 
Ch. (A) Brisk *N’ Bold, Adrianne Rosenthal 
Res. (A) Ban-Che, Maslin’s Little Acres 
Ch. (B) Star Trek, Horseshoe Stables 
Res. (B) Plum Pudding, B. Gore 

Hunter Pony Grand Champion 
Ch. Ranchanette, Lisa Gordon 
Res. Choo Choo, Streett Moore 

Junior Hunter Grand Champion 
Ch. Wonderful World, Mary Supik 
Res. Best Mistake, Tad Zimmerman 

Open Jumper Grand Champion 
Ch. Happy Landing, L. B. Clarke 
Res. Release Me, Terry West 

Good Sportsmanship Award 
Mary Margaret Dugan 

Gittings Horsemanship Award 
Hellen Burns 



Hunter Seat Champion 
Debbie King (riding Snow Leopard) 
Sen. Joseph Tydings presenting trophy 



Junior Working Hunter Champion (A) 
Sue IssePs Triple Threat 



Medium Pony Open Jumper Champion 
L. B. Clarke's Happy Landing 
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Nation's Leader in Horse Health Products 
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Repellent 
Bomb ■ 
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Repellent 

Wipes 


Fly Killer Concentrate 


Coat Dressing/Repellent 


Farnam Fly Control Products Available 
At These Leading Horse Supply Stores 


MARYLAND 


ABERDEEN 
STEVLYN TACK SHOP 
Route #1 Gilbert Rd. 

BALTIMORE 

LOUIS M. VORDEMBERGE & SON 
814-16 Madison Avenue 
COCKEYSVILLE 
SOUTHERN STATES CO-OP 
CUMBERLAND 
WISE SADDLE SHOP 
Bedford Road 


ELLICOTT CITY 
FARM & HOME SERVICE 
690 Frederick Road 

MT. AIRY 

STABLEMATES SADDLERY 
Route #3 
SYKESVILLE 

R. A. CRAMER SADDLE SHOP 
Eldersberg 
UPPER MARLBORO 
GAYERS SADDLE & STABLES 


Board Of Inspection 
In Need Of Agents 

The Maryland State Board of Inspection of 
Horse Riding Stables, newly formed by the 
State to license and regulate riding and rental 
stables and sales establishments, is in need of 
horsemen to serve as inspection agents. The job 
involves donation of a few hours from time 
to time investigating complaints and perform¬ 
ing routine inspections. 

The Board is seeking all those with an in¬ 
terest and precursory knowledge of horseman¬ 
ship to serve as agents. Arrangements will be 
made for traveling expenses. Interested persons 
are asked to contact Dr. E. Irvin Neserke, the 
Board’s chairman, at 3130 Loch Raven Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 21218. 


Golden Vein Angel, ridden by Penny Drew and 
owned by Golden Vein Riding School, recently 
won the Hunter championship at Oxford (Pa.) 
and the Performance championship at Golden 
Vein Riding Club's Closed Show. Penny Drew 
was Equitation champion at the latter show. 
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Golden Vein Show 

The Golden Vein Riding Club held its An¬ 
nual Closed Show on July 13th at the Golden 
Vein Farms in Havre de Grace. The judging 
was handled by Mr. and Mrs. J. Haines Kirk of 
Oxford (Pa.), in their usual efficient manner. 

With 233 entries, it was a busy and interest¬ 
ing day. The big eaters came away from Mrs. 
Elizabeth Geis’s refreshment stand well fed and 
happy. It being a warm day, Wilson Monks, 
Willie Rentfrow and Milford Whyte were kept 
busy at the coke stand. Roy Williams handled 
the public address system and still found time 
to enter two classes. 

Mrs. and Mrs. Paul Lennox kept quite busy 
as Bonn.'e Lee Lennox handled the entry booth 
while Paul Lennox acted as ringmaster. The 
ringmaster also found time to win the blue 
ribbon in the musical chairs class after a hard 
fought race with David Sorrick. 

The owner of Golden Vein Riding School, 
Bonnie T. Watts, was quite pleased with 
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Finkelstein’s Clothiers 


^ke ^cnedt in Sadtezn and 
^K^estezn ^idin^ c/ippazeC 
Towson, Md. 21204 

408-10 York Road Va. 3-6050 


her efforts as an instructor, as one of her star 
pupils, Penny Drew of Conowingo (Md.), was 
pinned the Horsemanship Champion. Golden 
Angel, one of the last sons of Golden Vein, 
was ridden to the Performance Championship 
by Penny Drew. 

Kathy Law of Selbyville (Del.) was Reserve 
Horsemanship Champion, riding her beloved 
Timi, and Cindy received the Reserve Perform¬ 
ance Championship, ridden by Mary Areta 
Bradley of North East (Md.). 


Horse Photo Contest 

Farnam Companies of Omaha, Nebraska, is 
sponsoring a horse photo contest. The contest 
is open to all readers of this magazine. You 
have until December 31st to get that special 
photo and win up to $125.00. The contest is 
for color photographs only and the rules are 
as follows: 

1. Entries—Only one entry per person. Choose 

your very best horse photo and enter it 
in the appropriate class. Attach a tag to 
the entry listing your name and address 
and class of entry. If you wish your photo 
returned, enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with your entry. 

2 . Classes—There are a total of twelve classes. 

Farnam is awarding a $75.00 purchase 
prize for each amateur class and $125.00 
for each professional class, a total of 
$1,200.00 in prizes. 

Amateur Classes 

A. Horses in Action (Color Prints) 

B. Horses in Action (Color Transparen¬ 
cies) 


Bacon Hall Equestrian Centre 

Sparks, Maryland 

Boarding, training, showing and sales. 
Hunters, jumpers, junior horses and 
ponies. 

Riding instruction. 

Indoor and outdoor facilities. 

William G. Boyce, III, Mgr. 

Home: (3C1) 771-4246 
Stable: (301) 472-9779 


WORTHINGTON 
TACK CENTER 


OPEN DAILY 8-6 

SADDLERY ( RIDING APPAREL 

STABLE EQUIPMENT CUSTOM WORK 

WORTHINGTON AVE., GLYNDON, MD. 833-2046 



THE ROPE AND REAR TACK SHOP 

English and Western 

Riding Attire, Equipment and Stable Supplies 
Forest Hill, Maryland Phone 692-6003 

(Midway between Jarrettsville & Forest Hill on Old 
Route 23) ^ 

C. Horses Posed (Color Prints) 


D. Horses Posed (Color Transparencies) 

E. Human Interest with Horse (Color 
Prints) 


F. Human Interest with Horse (Color 
Transparencies) 


Professional Classes 

G. Horses in Action (Color Prints) 

H. Horses in Action (Color Transparen¬ 
cies) 

I. Horses Posed (Color Prints) 

J. Horses Posed (Color Transparencies) 

K. Human Interest with Horse (Color 
Prints) 

L. Human Interest with Horse (Color 
Transparencies) 

3. Deadline for Entries—All entries must be 
received by December 31, 1969. Winners 
will be notified by mail within fifteen 
days of the closing date. Send all entries 
to Horse Photo Contest, Farnam Com¬ 
panies, P.O. Box 2151, Phoenix, Arizona 
85001. 
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Point Standings 

(As of June 27, 1969) 


Lead Line 

1. Choo Choo, Brooks Moore . 61 

2. Sweet Briar Ann, Christopher Worsham . .. 21 

2. Princess Royale, Sandye Hammerman . 21 

3. Severn Wings, Bradley Caine . 12 

4. Gypsy Guard, Craig Markward . 10 

Small Pony Hunter 

1. Choo Choo, Streett Moore . 465 

2. Miles River Moonglow, Marly Farm . 315 

3. Trackdown, Wade Gowl . 312 

4. Heatherstone Seanette, Jack Stedding, Jr. 267 

Medium Pony Hunter 

1. Farnley Hi-Li. Oak Knoll Stables . 525 

2. Swamp Fox, Oak Knoll Stables . 278 

3. Swamp Girl, Mark Zehnder . 262 

4. Blue Mist, Wade Gowl . 102 

Large Pony Hunter 

1. Lacega, Gay Williams . 429 

2. Danny Boy, Big E Nuff Farm . 239 

3. Top Quality, Wade Gowl . I6l 

4. Gina Dee, Gino D’Anna . 131 

Small Pony Jumper 

1. Miles River Moonglow, Marly Farm . 8 

2. Marly Yeoman, Marly Farm . 3 

2. Popsie Doll, Oak Knoll Stables . 3 

Medium Pony Jumper 

1. Happy Landing, L. B. Clarke . 8 

Large Pony Jumper 

1. Desert Fox, Paul Randall . 7 

1. Crown Prince II, Oak Knoll Stables . 7 

2. Lord Willing, Sara Drake . 3 

2. Jay’s Joy, Jaye James . 3 

3. Shenandoah. Pierre Jenks . 1 

3. Ridiculous Nicholas, Kathy Lebling . 1 

Small Green Pony Hunter 

1. Jet Tide, Oak Knoll Stables . 17 

2. Charmsley Petit Four, Charmsley Farm 16 

2. Farnley Go Go Girl, Larry Williams . 16 

3. Bee Master, Wade Gowl . 7 

Large Green Pony Flunter 

1. Out of Town, Mark Cook . 20 

2. Boy Watcher, Oak Knoll Stables . 17 

3. Weatherman, Oak Knoll Stables . 13 

4. Dakota’s English Muffin, Donna Barbey 10 

Junior Hunter 

1. Idealistic, Clara Petrini . 216 

2. The Spoiler, Clara Petrini . 176 

3. Wonderful World, Mary Supik 145 

4. Royal Flush, Wade Gowl . 91 

Junior Jumper 

1. Slick Chick, Jason Parker . 43Vi 

2. Happy Minstrel, Sylvia Streich . 34^ 

3. Cheyenne, Dickey Boutelle . 31^ 

4. San Toi, Janet Tuten . 11 


Amateur Owner Hunter 

1. Home Again, Jo-An Harter . 70 

2. Kilkenny, Gretchen Werner . 45 

3. Highland’s Lad, Jo-An Harter . 40 

4. High Girl, Dr. Christine Kehne . 35 

Small Hunter 

1. Highland’s Lad, Jo-An Harter . 55 

Green Working Hunter 

1. Johnny Imp, Mayfair Farm . 203 

2. Highland’s Lad, Jo-An Harter . 129 

3. Wonderful World, Mary Supik . 104 

4. Noire Artiste, Pam McNeal . 89 

Conformation Hunter 

1. Double Dribble, Mayfair Farm . 36 

1. Johnny Imp, Mayfair Farm . 36 

2. Spry Girl, Mayfair Farm . 27 

3. Red Rooster, Zim’s Ranch . 15 

4. It’s Wonderful, Mayfair Farm . 12 

4. Isabel Z., Julie Hitchins . 12 

Regular Working Hunter 

1. Johnny Imp, Mayfair Farm . 228 

2. It’s Wonderful, Mayfair Farm . 214 

3. Spry Girl, Mayfair Farm . 136 

4. Bell Boy, Holly House Farm . 71 

Open Jumper 

1. How About That, Fran Huntemann . 116 

2. Point Blank, Tommy Serio . 55 

3. Foxwood, Barbara DeMaio . 25 

3. Electrify, Joe Muldoon . 25 

4. Prompt Lech, Fran Huntemann . 21 

Eastern Shore 

1. Miles River Driftwood, Pamela Barner . 90 

2. Noire Artiste, Pamela McNeal . 89 

3. Drummer Boy, Dave Greene . 63 

4. Timmy, Tooters Sullivan . 23 

English Pleasure Horse 

4. Timmy, Tooters Sullivan . 23 

2. Tetra Jet, Tommy Baxter . 17 

3. Shirex, Donna Herrmann . 16 

4. Scotch Mist, Johnathan Bennett . 6 

English Pleasure Pony 

1. Sundae, William Schell, Jr. 16 

2. O’Hara, Marjorie Hardy . 15 

3. Dixie Cup, Melinda Favinger . 9 

4. Clippadorc, Julie Hitchens . 8 


MHSA Hunter Seat 
Clara Petrini at Seneca Valley 
Carol Thomson at Potomac P.H.A. 

Gay Williams at Kent County 

Gittings Horsemanship 
Gay Williams at Seneca Valley 
Marjorie Boutelle at Frederick Horse Show 
Billie Ann Gardner at Rehoboth Beach 
Amy Hammerman at Princess Anne 
Cyndy Stautberg at Immanuel Pony and Junior 
Debbie Spence at Harker Prep Junior Show 
Renee Walls at Nanticoke 
Lee Ann Williams at Potomac Pony Club 
Clara Petrini at Scarsborough Fair 
Sheila Bc'hlke at Kent County 
Dickey Boutelle at Boumi Temple 
Deirdre Magner at Greenspring Hounds Pony Club 
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OCTOBER 27 - NOVEMBER 2, 1969 


Saddle Horses, Hunters and Jumpers, Appaloosas, 
Junior and Pony Hunters, Arabian Horses, 

Quarter Horses, Walking Horses, Western Pleasure Horses 

Member; AHSA-AQHA-MH5A-VH5A 


Entries Close: l!^e|iteiiiber 29tli 


Featuring: 

"THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES CUP" 

and 

"THE EISENHOWER CUP" 

For International-Open Jumpers 


For Prize Lists and Ticket Information: 

1729 "H" Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 20006 
Area Code 202 298-7607 


Benefit: People-To-People Sports Committee and Lions' Eye Bank and Research Foundation 
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Versatile Tabano Robin Is 
Oustanding Quarter Horse 


by Barbara Brant 


Gene and Elaine Hetrick's four-year-old AQHA Champion joins broodmare band 
after highly successful career in show ring under guidance of Deane Helman. 


The road leading to an AQHA Champion¬ 
ship is a long, hard one, and the future predicts 
an even more difficult path to follow to the 
top. With the increasing interest in the 
Quarter Horse, and the growing population 
and improvement of the Quarter Horse breed, 
the competition is getting keener every year. 

To make the top, a prospective AQHA 
Champion must possess the highest qualities 
characteristic of the breed. This potential, 
combined with many hours of hard work, 
weary miles, and frustrating moments, mark 
the path to a championship. 

With these things in mind, and with the 
hopes of making it down that road. Gene and 
Elaine Hetrick of Mt. Airy, Maryland, pur¬ 
chased Tabano Robin, a yearling filly, from 
Roger Shelleman of Dickerson, Maryland. 

Foaled April 8, 1965, Tabano Robin’s sire 
was Tabano King. Her dam was Kay Schar- 
bauer. A flashy bay filly, showing lots of 
promise, she was turned over to Mr. Deane 
Helman of Damascus, Maryland, to fit and 
show in a few of the local AQHA shows for 
the remainder of the summer. 

High hopes of having an outstanding filly 
proved true with the show record that Tabano 
Robin set for herself that summer, and it was 
decided that it would be under the guidance 


of Deane and Sonny Helman that she would 
compete in her campaign for the coveted title 
of AQHA Champion. 

As a two-year-old, Tabano Robin was shown 
at halter and in Junior Western Pleasure 
classes. A good looking filly, with an excep¬ 
tional head and outstanding conformation, 
Tabano Robin racked up 19 halter points. 

Under the capable training of Deane Helman 
she soon proved popular in the Junior Western 
Pleasure classes, earning 23 AQHA points 
there. An all around, versatile horse, she was 
soon earning points in trail and reining classes 
also. 

A good dispositioned mare, she responded 
willingly to Deane’s training, and by late June 
of 1968, she had acquired enough points to 
earn her the title of AQHA Champion. 

During her campaign she was made Reserve 
Champion Mare four times. A winning Mary¬ 
land State Quarter Horse, she received awards 
for the Top 1966 Filly, 1968 Champion Three- 
Year-Old Mare, Reserve Champion All Age 

Tabano Robin poses with owner Gene Hetrick 
at her head and trainer Deane Helman in the 
saddle. Mare was High Point Quarter Horse 
and Horse of the Year in Maryland in 1968. 
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4-H Horse Scholarships 

Six $600 national scholarships will be 
awarded in the 4-H horse program this fall. 
Fifty 4-H delegates (one from each state) will 
be invited to attend the 48th National 4-H 
Congress in Chicago the week following 
Thanksgiving. The delegates will be state 
champions whose award is a trip to the con¬ 
vention. 

Funding the awards is Merck Co., Inc. 

In addition to the state and national awards, 
county medals of honor will be presented. Boys 
and girls between the ages of 9 and 19 inter¬ 
ested in joining a 4-H horse club may get 
details from their county extension office. 



Mare, and High Point All Around Horse of 
the Year. 

Outstanding in all aspects, Tabano Robin 
is proof positive of the versatility of the Quarter 
Horse. A good halter horse, as well as a good 
performance horse, she pleasures beautifully, 
is an exceptional trail horse, and can perform 
readily with the necessary agility and speed 
needed to make a top reining horse. 

Needless to say, both owners and trainer 
are especially proud of the achievements of 
this good mare. She has been bred to Deane 
Helman’s AQHA Champion, Zora’s Cow Cody, 
and will soon be retired to the broodmare 
band with great hope and expectation for the 
coming event. • 
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RAMBUNCTIOUS 

1969's SECOND-LEADING sire of 2-year-olds 



Rollicking, a 2 year-ol(l colt by Rambunctious, 
is shown at left winning Delaware Park's 
Christiana Stakes, running the five and one- 
half furlongs in 1:04 4/5. Rollicking has also 
won the Tyro Stakes and was 2nd in the 
Sapling Stakes. 


Spring Morn, brilliant 3-year-old from the 
second crop by Rambunctious, is shown at 
right winning the second division of Pimlico's 
one mile Woodlawn Stakes, May 5. It was 
Spring Morn's first stakes attempt, and he led 
all the way. 


Rambunctious is siring runners! Besires stakes-winning Rollicking, Rambunctious has sired four other 
2-year-old winners this year, placing him second only to Ridan on the 1969 Juvenile Sire List. He 
is the sire of two other 1969 stakes horses, including Spring Morn, and stakes-placed Wild Sketch. 
Rambunctious ranked in the top five per cent of all North American sires in 1968 with a 2.43 
Average-Earnings Index. He was among the leading sires of juveniles last season (10 starters, seven 
winners, three placed, $84,741). 52 per cent of his 1968 starters earned $6,000 or more. Ram¬ 
bunctious himself was quite a horse, having won six of seven races including the World's Playground 
Stakes. He was the fifth highest-ranking horse (tied with four others) on the 1962 Experimental. 

BOOK FULL 1969, Now Booking for 1970 

Property of Red Oak Farms and Woodside Stud, Inc. 

STANDING AT 

RED OAK FARMS 

Poolesville, Md. 20837 

Inquiries to: Harold Herman, 9100 Persimmon Tree Rd., Potomac, Md. 20854, Phone: (301) 299-6031 
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The success of Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s 
2-year-old filly Now What recalled to the 
editor (Humphrey S. Finney) that Mr. Vander¬ 
bilt had acquired her in a package deal from 
Adolphe Pons, master of Country Life Farm. 

Mr. Pons had sold the broodmares Pansy- 
Walker, That’s That, Girl Scout and Canfli to 
Vanderbilt two years previously. Now What 
was included in the transaction as the suckling 
foal of That’s That. 

The importance of this transaction can be 
better evaluated today than it could have been 
by Mr. Finney in 1939. Vanderbilt-bred stakes 
winners trace from all four mares. 

The stakes-producing records of the four 
mares follow: 

That’s That—dam of Now What who pro¬ 
duced Next Move. Next Move is the dam 
of Good Move and Sometime Thing. 

Pansy Walker—dam of Social Outcast, 
Whither and Latin Walk. 

Girl Scout—dam of Good Turn. 

Canfli—dam of Crash Dive and Heelfly. 
Second dam of Wonder Where, Rock 
Drill, Home Free, Chops On. Third dam 
of Cat Call, Deacon David, Doug’s Sere¬ 
nade, High Perch, Lady Pitt, More of 
Mort, Rocky Link, Stride Rite and Village 
Idiot. 

• 

Challedon, owned and bred by William L. 
Brann, captured the Arlington Classic running 
the mile and a quarter in 2.02, the second 
fastest time ever recorded for that race up to 
that date. Johnstown, the heavy favorite, was 
third, six lengths behind the Maryland-bred 
trained by Lou Shaefer. 

• 

Quick transportation to London, Liverpool, 
Belfast and Glasgow was advertised by the 
U. S. Lines which stated it had weekly sailings 
from New York. Said the ad: "Shipping your 
horses? Assure them the same careful attention 
they receive in your own stables. Large, well- 
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ventilated stalls. Fresh-running water. Trained 
attendants. Plus the exclusive feature of 'horse- 
brows’ so that your horses ivalk —are not hoisted 
—aboard.’’ 

• 

Mrs. Harry A. Meisner, of Rodgers Forge, 
Baltimore county ran the following advertise¬ 
ment: "Owing to the passing of Dr. Harry A. 
Meisner, I am offering for sale all medicines, 
drugs and instruments that are still in my 
possession. Included are various veterinary 
instruments, veterinary journals and a quantity 
of Dr. Meisner’s Pink Healing Powder and 
Dr. Meisner’s Healing Salve.’’ 

• 

Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farm 
announced it would sell 27 yearlings in the 
Maryland Horse Breeders Association’s sale to 
be held at Pimlico during the fall race meeting. 
Sires of the yearlings were listed as *Aethel- 
stan II, American Flag, Balko, Discovery, Dis¬ 
play, Identify, ^Jacopo and Petee-Wrack. The 
farm stated that none of the yearlings had been 
either broken or tried. 

• 

Russell L. Law advertised his American 
Saddle Horse stallion Lord Baltimore for a 
"private contract’’ fee. Mr. Law’s farm was 
located on the York road a mile or so north 
of Towson. 

• 
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FROM THE BOOKSHELF 




Sitting on a corner of this reviewer’s desk 
is John E. Darling’s ’’Yearlings At Auction.” I 
confess with real embarrassment that I haven’t 
read the book and may even be eyeing that 
same corner of my desk with some despair a 
year from now. 

Statistical figures, graphs, charts and eco¬ 
nomic forecasts have a way of exposing my 
retardation in a most humiliating way. My 
normal reaction when properly accused of this 
cerebral shortcoming is that about statistics I 
don’t know from nothing and couldn’t care less. 

But ’’Yearlings At Auction” deserves more 
than a normal reaction. After all, Mr. Darling 
is a Marylander, and, even if you do nothing 
more than weigh his time, you quickly realize 
he’s put years of effort into this production of 
yearling auction statistics. 

So what can an editor do? Ask the MHBA’s 
accountant to review the book? Or maybe that 
struggling soul who courageously each March 
figures out those impossible questions foisted 
on the populace by the Federal government? 

Well, let it sit there. One of these days the 
mind will become resolute and then I’ll tackle 


this unfinished work . . . maybe ... I hope 
. . . perhaps. 

I think about the book, frequently. Even 
when I’m home, I visualize it on the corner of 
my desk. If only I were Joseph A. Estes. Then 
I would enjoy reading it. And I could evaluate 
it, too. Joseph A. Estes, founder of the Average 
Earnings Index. Former editor of the blood- 
horse. Currently senior advisory editor of 
THE THOROUGHBRED RECORD. 

Now there’s a man\ A horseman who under¬ 
stands figures! 

But why dream the impossible dream? I’ll 
never be Joseph A. Estes. 

Could there be a solution? Or would ’’Year¬ 
lings At Auction” send me babbling to the 
doctor’s couch? 

”No,” replied my id. ’’All you have to do is 
face up to your inadequacies and steal what you 
need. Namely, a book review.” 

It was temptation which I resisted because I 
didn’t see anybody else review the book, either. 

Then, in the middle of last month, out came 
THE THOROUGHBRED RECORD. That beautiful 
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Lexington (Ky.) publication which has been 
known to use a continued-on-the-next-page 
format for one picture of one man. 

And there in THE THOROUGHBRED RECORD 
was a book review signed ’’J.A.E.” The book he 
reviewed was "Yearlings At Auction." 

The theft was eagerly committed. 

/Snowden Carter 


YEARLINGS AT AUCTION, by John E. 

Darling. Thoranal Publications, Beltsville, 

Md. $8 in U. S. A., $8.50 in Canada, $9.50 

elsewhere. 

You take the rating of the dam and multiply 
it by the rating of the sire, and there you have 
the estimated price of the yearling when it 
sells at the 1969 auctions. You won’t be likely 
to arrive at the exact price, of course, but 
you’re supposed to hit within the ballpark. 

That, in vastly oversimplified essence, is 
the purpose for which John Darling has assem¬ 
bled and published Yearlings at Auction, the 
most thorough study of yearling prices ever 
made and at the same time a unique reference 
work. Buyers and sellers of Thoroughbred 
yearlings are not, as a group, wildly enthusias¬ 
tic over “figuring,” but the more curious and 
studious among them are likely to find them¬ 
selves very much intrigued by the contents of 
this book. 

The main body of data, set forth in approxi¬ 
mately 450 pages of a book almost the size of 
a Keeneland catalog, gives the reported auc¬ 
tion prices of all yearlings and weanlings sold 
in the United States and Canada in 1966, 1967, 
and 1968, arranged under the names of their 
dams, and the annual and cumulative price 
average of the yearlings by each sire repre¬ 
sented in the three-year period. 

Other data are included, but the prices 
listed under dams and averages by sires arc 
the principal basis for calculation. The list of 
weanlings is more or less incidental; a year¬ 
ling, the author finds, sells at l^^ times its 
weanling price, on the average. 

In arriving at independent ratings for sire 
and dam, the author considers only the cum¬ 
ulative average for the former and the most 
recent yearling price for the latter. The rating 
for the sire is either the square root of the 
average or, if the average is $10,000 or more, 
the average divided by 100. The influence of 
the dam on yearling price is the most recent 
price divided by the sire’s rating. 

For instance, a sire’s average has been es¬ 
tablished at $6,400. The square root is 80, 
which becomes the sire’s rating. In 1968 a 
yearling by this sire sold for $3,200. That price 
is divided by 80 to obtain the rating of the 
dam, which would be 40. Now in 1969 there 
is a yearling by the same sire out of a mare 
with a rating of 100; the expected price is 80 
times 100, or $8,000. 

The method cannot take account of physical 
characteristics, of course, or of recent impor¬ 


tant developments which tend to make drastic 
alterations in the apparent value of one or 
both parents. These sudden changes, how'ever, 
affect a very small percentage of the sires and 
dams included, about one in a hundred, the 
author estimates. In effect, it is only the valu¬ 
ations already established in the auction ring 
that are used in projecting future valuations. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Darling’s simple formulae 
appear to represent an important contribution 
toward dispelling a little of the confusion that 
always faces the newcomer and, since the 
population explosion of recent years, now faces 
the old-timer in the business. 

The degree of accuracy to be obtained from 
the ratings is not stated by the author, and is 
not likely to be determined until late in the 
year. A preliminary test can be made within 
the next few weeks, but it will be skewed, 
perhaps, by the physical basis on which year¬ 
lings arc selected for the major summer sales. 

To gratify my own curicsity—and this prob¬ 
ably will be the first basis cn which the book 
is examined by others—I compared a small 
number of my own guesses as to prices at the 
forthcoming summer auctions at Keeneland 
with the estimates derived from Mr. Darling’s 
method. In one-fourth of the cases, the esti¬ 
mates were exactly the same, but in a slightly 
larger proportion my guesses were about half 
as high as those to be obtained by using the 
book. 

In this small trial, assuming the market docs 
not change drastically from its 1968 status, I 
would expect the book to outscore me, for the 
simple reason that buyers at the summer 
auctions tend to bid primarily on sires and I 
have a stubborn tendency to give more weight 
to the dam than the buyers do. If I outscore 
the book, I shall assume that the market has 
changed. 

Mr. Darling has not approached his task 
casually. He is quite aware of the limitations 
of figures. On the other hand, he has made 
good use of the figures at hand, and he reaches 
interesting conclusions: 

• Colts, on the average, sell 12 per cent higher 
than fillies, but only 4 per cent higher in the 
highest categories. 

• Yearlings bought from the winter sales 
(Keeneland, Timenium, Pomona) bring from 
51 to 76 per cent larger prices, on average, 
when resold later in the same year. 

• The ratio of yearling prices to stud fees is 
about 2 V 2 to 1 for stallions with fees of 
$2,500 and upwards, and ranges higher for 
stallions with lower fees—up to 5 V 2 to 1 for 
$500 horses. 

• Only 17 per cent of dams have ratings above 
100; that is, only 17 per cent are likely to 
influence buyers to go above the already 
established average for the offspring of a 
sire. 

• Etc. 

Like the yearlings themselves. Yearlings at 
Auction remains to be appraised on the basis 
of performance, and in the meantime, again 
like the yearlings, it represents an intriguing 
fascination and hope.—J.A.E. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rates: $4.50 minimum. $1.50 per line, first 6 lines. $1.00 each additional line. $1.50 extra for use of Maryland Horse box number. 


BOARDING FACILITIES: Give your hunter or broodmare the 
most for your money. Excellent care with constant supervision 
at reasonable rates; this plus a new 12 x 12 box stall, 
panel fenced pastures, schooling facilities and beautiful 
trails throughout upper Harford County (Rocks State Park 
area). We invite you to come and inspect our new stable. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert L. Snodgrass, Heritage Hill Farm, Box 
32, Street, Maryland. Telephone (301) 452-5807. 


HORSES BOARDED: Maryland Manor Farm. Mares boarded, 
care of orphans, turnouts, excellent facilities for foaling 
under veterinary supervision. Individual attention, all pas¬ 
tures board fenced. Reasonable rates. Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Matthews, P.O. Box 72. Damascus, Md. 20750, 301-865-5150. 


POSITION AVAILABLE: Top broodmare man, house and all 
modern conveniences furnished. Top references required. Reply 
to Drawer B, The Maryland Horse, Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 


CONFORMATION THOROUGHBRED FOR SALE. 5-yr-old ch. g. 
Sound, moves well, has been hunted, very kind. $1200. May be 
seen by appointment. Glenmont, Md. (301) 593-6533. 


FOR SALE: ^Persian Sea Yearling Filly—out of Helen H. by 
Red Hannigan. Helen H. out of Sickleup by ‘Sickle. Large 
size and excellent conformation. Is chestnut and will make 
a real runner. Price $2,000. Call Williamsburg, Virginia after 
6 p.m. (703) 229-7538 or write J. S. Terrell, P. 0. Box 191, 
Williamsburg, Va. This filly has an outstanding pedigree and 
is a Maryland foal. 


CAR FOR SALE: Landrover, long-wheel base, four-wheel drive 
station wagon with caostan winch. Mileage 36,000: perfect 
order throughout. $2,000. Call (202) 362-5788. 


RIDING LESSONS on private country estate, Lynch’s Desire 
Pony Farm, Sweetair Rd., Baldwin, Md. Children 5 yrs. and 
up. Equitation, schooling and jumping. Tel. 592-6222. 


SITUATION WANTED: Two small 16-year-old boys (one weighing 
85 lbs.) seek training to become professional jockeys. One 
willing to live at stables and/or farm if necessarv. For 
further information, contact John Kilchenstein (301) 752-4300, 
extension 73. 


MARYLAND PONY BREEDERS FALL SALE: September 5. See 
ad on page 85. Catalogues available from Louise Hollyday, Box 
84, Sparks, Md. (301) 771-4768. 


EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTOR WANTED: To oversee riding pro¬ 
gram at The Hannah More Academy. Salary negotiable. Living 
quarters provided if desired. Please contact the Rev. Kenneth 
W. Costin, The Hannah More Academy, Reisterstown, Md. 
21136. Phone (301) 833-0500. 

FOR SALE: 162 acre farm with two houses, two barns, and 
other buildings, 2,000 ft. frontage on Route 32, $1,200 per 
acre. Phone (301) 927-4228. Winston C. Clay, P. 0. Box 221, 
College Park, Md. 20740. 

HARTMAN HORSE TRAILERS: “Best in Every Class” Trailers 
in stock for immediate delivery. Call or write for price list 
and free literature. William D. Fossett, P. 0. Box 546, 
Aberdeen, Md. 21001. Phone 272-6110 (day), evenings call 
375-2541 (area code 301). 

THOROUGHBRED HORSES FOR SALE. Broodmares, 3 yr-old colt, 
2 yearlings and 2 weanlings. Hidden Acre Farm. Rt. 3, Glen 
Rock, Pa. Tel. (301) 357-5364. 

BAY WALKING MARE FOR SALE. 14.2 hands. (Papers). 10 yrs. 
Well mannered, good trail or show. $700. May be seen 
Miller's Stables, Garrison Forest Rd. (nr. Rosewood State 
Hosp.) HU-6-8989. 

TEN-ACRE ESTATE near Baltimore Beltway with large barn, 
4 B.R. mansion house in excellent condition, other out¬ 
buildings, could be riding academy. Phone Mrs. Huff, 301 
771-4477. 

CHASE, FITZGERALD, DAVIS & ROLAND, INC., 889-9600 


Exhibit At Belair Stud 

Everyone invited to this exhibit, sponsored 
by the City of Bowie, and honoring Maryland 
racing on Sunday, September 5, from 3 to 5 
p.m. Famous trophies of top races will be 
shown as well as items of great historical in¬ 
terest. Belair Stud, on former Woodward Estate, 
has been designated as the "Cradle of American 
Racing.” Located at Belair and Tulip Grove 
Drive, Bowie, Md. 


Advertise your Eastern Fall Sales 
yearlings in the September issue of 
the MARYLAND HORSE. 
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EDITORIAL 


Human nature seems to make each man an instant authority on the other man's 
business This is especially true in racing. Every fan is a trainer. Every trainer is a general 
manager. 

"Nothing to running a race track/' says the horse trainer. "You open the gates and 
the customers come. Can't keep them away." 

Better tell that story to the general managers at Liberty Bell and Dover Downs. 

They opened their gates repeatedly this year and somehow or other the customers 
resisted the temptation For once, race track owners lost money quite as regularly as 
the horse players. 

There's a lesson there which should be noted by Marylanders-. 

No race meeting can prosper in today's competitive era unless it has a loyal public. 

Maryland's success is no accident. Our tracks are built on the brains of today's 
general managers and the general managers who went before them. We have a loyal 
following because generations of horse players have raised their families in the racing 
tradition. 

Let's never forget our populace in Maryland. It's this populace which will support us. 

We can keep our game going and survive outside competition only if we work 
together. 

/Snowden Carter 
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We still haven’t heard anything 
from Utah, Alaska or North Dakota. 

Out of the 50 states in this nation. The Maryland Horse has paid subscribers in 47. We're 
apparently dead in Utah, Alaska and North Dakota. 

We do have friends overseas, though. Among our paid subscribers are residents of Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Canal Zone, El Salvador, Denmark, England, France, Holland, 
Ireland, Italy, New Zealand, Peru, Colombia, Sweden, Switzerland, Virgin Islands and West 
Germany. 

So if your product is national—or even international—don't forget The Maryland Horse. 
Dollar for dollar, pound for pound, franc for franc and peso for peso our readers have 
enough to buy anything. In fact, last year one of them paid $405,000 for a yearling filly! 
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We still haven’t heard anything 
from Utah, Alaska or North Dakota. 

Out of the 50 states in this nation. The Maryland Horse has paid subscribers in 47. We're 
apparently dead in Utah, Alaska and North Dakota. 

We do have friends overseas, though. Among our paid subscribers are residents of Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Canal Zone, El Salvador, Denmark, England, France, Holland, 
Ireland, Italy, New Zealand, Peru, Colombia, Sweden, Switzerland, Virgin Islands and West 
Germany. 

So if your product is national—or even international—don't forget The Maryland Horse. 
Dollar for dollar, pound for pound, franc for franc and peso for peso our readers have 
enough to buy anything. In fact, last year one of them paid $405,000 for a yearling filly! 
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FcndaH M. Clagett 
(301) 792*8602 (office) 
Boyd Ingram, Manager 
(301) 798*0556 or 798-1294 





Harwood, Maryland 


